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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* There never was a time in the 
history of the candy industry 
when a strong association was 
more needed than today. No in 
dustry can prosper without a 
unified, effective organization 

In the wake of the recent 
N.C.A. convention, we present 
a briet outline of suggestions, 
emphasizing needs: 

ATTITUDES \ renewed 
emphasis upon “industry mind 
edness.” Manufacturers need to 
realize their inter-relationship; 
that collective action is essen 
tial; if all prosper, each will 
prosper 

Cooperation on industry ac 
tivities toward business recov 
erv, and a united front on legis- 
lative and other matters 

Tolerance of ideas and prac- 
tices, willingness to give con- 
cessions which are fair and just 

Clear understanding that the 
association is to serve rather 
than be served. 

ORGANIZATION \ pro- 
gram for the industry based up- 
on a vision of the future, keyed 
to recovery, covering  funda- 
mental problems, progress. At 
least a 3-year program. 

Definite objectives for the 
coming year, with a purpose to 
definite accomplishment. 

Assignment of responsibilities, 
with trained supervision 

Formation of local groups, 
coordinated through N.C. A 

Auxiliary Committee of local 
group Secretaries cooperating 
with N.C. A soard Secretar- 
ies are close to their members 
and have a cross-section of their 
views. hence can be valuable 

Problem studies and surveys 

EDUCATION Practical in 
terpretations of statistics. 

Information on cost methods 
and other facts of aid to profits 

Coordinated interchange j 
valuable group experience. 

“Content building” activities 
selling the association by per 
sonal field work and literature 

Publicizing of the expanded 
association program and prog- 
ress of various projects. 

Extended consumer educa 
tional information on candy 
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POLICY: Tue MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ts essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 


confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies 
advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knewledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 


ful consideration. 
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WRAPPED IN TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE OR WAXPAPER 


Now is the Time for Wrapping 
“Hard Candy” Products 


GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS BUSINESS 
WITH CORRESPONDING PROFITS .. . 


ROSE ALBION FLYER 


Forms, Cuts and Wraps 
500 to 850 pieces per minute 


This remarkable machine is the last 
word in automatic wrapping for 
hard candy, toffee, chewing gum, etc. 





SIMPLE TO OPERATE WITH MAXIMUM SPEED 


Si! FIFTH AVE. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. _ new york» ¥. 


NEW N.C. A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


a i 





W. W. REID, JR. C. W. DOUGLAS 
Charms Company Douglas Candy Co. 
Newark, New Jersey St. Joseph, Missouri 





The New Directors Were Elected Accord- 


H. R. CHAPMAN ing to Trading Areas, by a Mail Ballot GEORGE T. PECKHAM 
New England Confectionery Company Just Prior to the New York Convention. National Candy Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts St. Louis, Missouri 





OLIN DAVIS N. F. FISKE BOB McCORMACK OTTO G. BEICH FRANK KIMBELL 
King Candy Company Fine Products Corporation Bob's Candy & Pecan Co. Paul F. Beich Company Kimbell Candy Company 
Fort Worth, Texas Augusta, Georgia Albany, Georgia Bloomington, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 


These Members Will Elect the Associ- 
ation Officers in the Near Future. 





N. S. REPPERT W. T. JOHNSON H. L. BROWN R. W. KANEEN 
Luden’s Incorporated The Runkle Company Brown & Haley Christopher Candy Company 
Reading, Pennsylvania Kenton, Ohio Tacoma, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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N. C. A. CONVENTION 


Concentrates on Plant Problems 


* By NEVIN I. 


7 ne 53rd Annual Convention of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York City, June 9 to 11, presented a pro- 
gram of addresses and discussions on various prob- 
lems of plant management, cost control sales and dis- 
tribution that virtually converted the convention into 
an institute on individual factory problems, in striking 
contrast to the programs on industry conditions in- 
volving collective action on the part of the manufac- 
turers which have largely characterized conventions in 
recent years. 

To many manufacturers, attending from all sections 
of the country, who were interested in learning more 
about the modern methods in use in some of the indus- 
try’s leading plants, the convention was considered out- 
standing. The sessions were replete with addresses by 
over twenty of the most capable executives in the con- 
fectionery business. All but two speakers on the three- 
day program were selected from within the industry to 
dwell on practical subjects which might benefit the in- 
dividua! manufacturer and serve as an indirect ap- 
proach to bettering industry conditions as a whole. 

From the practical angle, probably few conventions 
have ever equalled this one in the wide variety and ex- 
cellence of the program arranged by Chairman George 
H. Williamson and his committee, serving under Gen- 
eral Chairman Wm. H. Heide and President W. E. 
Brock. A number of these addresses are presented by 
The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER in this issue, and 
others will be published subsequently. 

Discussion of industry matters, however, centered 
mainly upon national and state tax legislation affecting 
the industry, the “Yardstick of Costs,” the punchboard 
question, and the need for more enthusiastic coopera- 
tion through the association. Active interest in the 
N.C.A. was decidedly below par and caused consider- 
able comment from the organization-minded members. 
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as well as many others present at the comparatively 
sparsely attended sessions. Compared to conventions 
during the Code area and that of last year, this conven- 
tion proved to be virtually without objectives and di- 
rection insofar as progressive organized group action 
was concerned. There was no report on the regional 
organization structure inaugurated a year ago, although 
the new Board of Directors was elected from the vari- 
ous trading areas (two from each section) just before 
the convention was held. 

The Nominating Committee was unable to find a 
leader willing to accept the presidency for the coming 
year, hence the convention authorized the new Board to 
elect the officers when sufficient candidates are avail- 
able and amend the by-laws so that the Board wil! con- 
tinue to elect the officers in the future. 

The spirit of definite business recovery was nonethe- 
less present among those attending both the conven- 
tion and the allied industries exposition, held concur- 
rently in the lavish halls of the beautiful Waldorf- 
Astoria. The show was acclaimed a great success by 
the exhibitors and visiting manufacturers. Attendance 
at the exposition was above the 4,000 mark, and a new 
peak was reached in number of exhibitors displaying 
the latest in modern equipment and supplies. The 
space occupied by the show exceeded by 10,000 square 
feet that required two years ago in the same place. 

With President Brock in the chair, the sessions 
opened Tuesday morning with an address by Arthur D. 
Whiteside, President of Dun & Bradstreet, who talked 
on business conditions in this and similar periods. He 
referred to the likelihood of continued government in- 
tervention in business unless industries are well organ- 
ized and functioning on well set up programs of their 
own. 

A. M. Kelly, Chairman of the N. C. A. Legislative 
Committee, delivered a comprehensive report on legis- 
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lation at Washington and the activities of the commit- 
tee the past year. His address is included in this issue. 
The convention adopted a telegram which was sent to 
President Roosevelt urging passage of the Food and 
Drug Bill with recently proposed amendments. 

§ yi 

President Brock in his address reviewed the activities 
of the association the past year, referring to the work 
of the Cost Committee headed by George T. Peckham, 
the Traffic Committee under C. C. Chase, the Messrs. 
Kelly, Heide and Jordan of Legislative Committee, the 
Educationa! Department under Miss Noel Coventry, 
and other services of the association. Mr. Brock dwelt 
on the demoralized price structure and the meetings 
held in Chicago to find ways and means of correcting 
conditions. He recommended that a small “Steering 
Committee” be appointed to study selling prices in rela- 
tion to cost and make recommendations along legal 
lines to correct unsound and unfair practices. 

Secretary Burger reported an active membership of 
312, of which 36 were added during the year, figured 
as a gain of 12 per cent. A total of 276 out of the 428 
members included a year ago under the Industria! Re- 
covery Division had retained active membership... Of 
428 in the Recovery Division, 106 were dropped for 
non-payment of dues, 20 resigned, and 26 went out 
of business. He reported a total of 138 Associate 
members, making a total membership of 450. 

The various services of the association were also cov- 
ered by Mr. Burger; such as Credit Services, Cost Sur- 
veys, Trade Mark Services, Social Security Act and 
Unemployment Insurance Service, Foreign Substance, 
Products Liability Insurance, etc. 

The activities of the Educational Department, re- 
ported by Miss Coventry were well received: by the con- 
vention, and further work was recommended. 

Owing to the fact that the By-Laws had included the 
Industrial Recovery Division to meet the requirements 
of NRA, they were revised during the first session. 
Membership dues were increased, 

The sessions from Tuesday afternoon through Thurs- 
day were devoted mostly to the numerous practical ad- 
dresses. The sessions were presided over by different 
officers, including H. R. Chapman, of New England 
Confectionery Co.; W. C. Dickmeyer, Wayne Candies, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., and J. L. Rubel, Nat'l Candy 
Co., Chicago. 

Many Constructive Addresses 

Besides the addresses found in this issue, other ex- 
cellent talks which were followed by discussions from 
the floor, are those below: 

“Highlights of the Exposition,” C. S. Allen, C. 5. Allen 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; “The Future of the Small Manufac- 
turer.” Ira W. Minter, of Minter Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Saving by Inventory Control,” H. E. Erb, Secretary, Luden’s, 
Inc., Reading, Pa.; “The Effect of Wages on Costs, Morale 
and Efficiency,” Albert Horowitz, Pres., Up-to-Date Candy 
Mfg. Co., New York; “Use and Value of the Yardstick of 
Cost,” Frank Kobak, Pres., The Metro Chocolate Co., Inc., 
3rooklyn, N. Y.; “Checking Costs Constantly by Means of 
Simple Perpetual Record and Standards,” Walter C. Drury, 
Pres., Schall Candy Co., Clinton Iowa; “Use of Time and Mo- 
tion Studies for Reduction Costs,” F. A. Buese, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Chicago, read by Geo. H. Williamson, Williamson Candy 
Co., Chicago; “Are Present Distribution Methods Sound,’ 
Alton L. Miller, Gen. Mgr., Chas. N. Miller Co., Boston, 
Mass.: “Changes and Trends in Candy Distribution,” C. E. 
Birgfeld, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; “The Value of Known 
Sales Policies,” Seymour Soule, Sales Manager, Confections 
Div., Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago; “Factory Meth- 
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ods Make Money,” R. W. Moulton, New England Confection- 
ery Co., Cambridge, Mass.; “A Summary and _ Forecast,” 
George H. Williamson. 

['wo Production Forum sessions were held this year, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, with Walter 
H. Belcher as Discussion Leader. Among the very 
worthwhile talks were: 

“Chocolate Cooling Rooms and Tunnels, Time and Tem- 
peratures,” Mario Gianini Novia Candy Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; “The Crystallizing Process,” W. H. Haug, Mason, Au & 


Magenheimer Conf. Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Prevention 
and Detection of Foreign Substances in Confestionery,” M. E. 
Page, General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chicago, Ill.; “Proper 


Selection and Care of Small Tools as an Aid to the Candy 
Maker,” Dale G. Steely, Boston, Mass. 

An appeal was made to the convention members, by 
Walter H. Smith of the Department of Labor, to assist 
the government in its efforts to find employment for 
the three million W. P. A. workers which the Bureau 
of Industrial Relations is trying to get back into indus- 
tries. ' 

State Tax of 20% Discussed 

The Kentucky State Tax of 20% on candies, chew- 
ing gum and ice cream sold at retail, to become effec- 
tive July 1 unless repealed, caused considerable dis- 
cussion in ‘the Wednesday morning session. A similar 
tax is proposed in Louisiana, H. B. 543, and fears were 
expressed that other states might follow unless the 
movement is checked. A. F. Dirksen, Secretary of the 
Chicago Candy Association presented the situation most 
impressively. A defense plan was taken under advise- 
ment. 

The punch board question was discussed in two ses- 
sions but discussion of opinions on the merits or de- 
merits of their usage in merchandising was barred on 
the grounds that the program committee had committed 
itself accordingly. 

\mong the resolutions passed by the convention was 
one instructing the President to appoint a committee to 
study the unsatisfactory conditions in the jobbing in- 
dustry and advisability of remedies. This was in re- 
sponse to the movement requesting a Distributors’ Di- 
vision of the Association. Other resolutions expressed 
thanks to various members for their services and the 
trade press. 

An oil painting was presented to Mr. Williamson in 
expression of the association’s appreciation of his untir- 
ing services 

A Statistical Analysis of operating figures for 1935 
in the industry, prepared by Dun & Bradstreets, Inc., 
was distributed at the convention. It showed that prof- 
its were 1% ona general line with national distribution, 
3% ona general line with regional distribution, 3% on 
ban goods, 0.3% on hard candy, and 3°% on pacakage 
candy. 

Pleas for greater cooperation and active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the association were made by V. L. 
Price, of National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., Presi- 
dent Brock, and George H. Williamson. Mr. William- 
son in the closing talk also stressed the need of local 
associations to provide greater coordination and speed 
in effectively handling state tax problems and improv- 
ing industry conditions. He emphasized the need of 
funds for these purposes. 

Nearly 1,200 conventioners and guests attended the 
annual banquet and dance, held Wednesday night, in 
the Grand Bal! room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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“KA United Industry”—President's Plea 


W. E. BROCK ASKS COOPERATION IN ADDRESS ON N. C. A. ACTIVITIES 


T has been the aim of my administration to remove, as much as 

possible, sectional feeling and friction. There should be no room 
for such feeling within the industry, It is not fair to make a football 
out of your Association, merely to further local and selfish ends, 
and to avoid anyone questioning our motives. The country was 
divided into seven voting areas, for the sole purpose of giving 
equitable representation on the management of the Association and 
making plans for basic organization principles. 

The Association is rendering today invaluable and indispensable 
services to the membership—work which is worth many times what 
it costs any member in dues or time. If the Association has not yet 
become what many members wish it to become, any fault is with the 
indifference of the members who do not enter heartily into this 
work, and who do not insist that the structure of the Association be 
made such as to create a more effective agency for carrying out your 
views and wishes. 

I think that we should continue to strengthen all our agencies of 
co-operation and relationship with the other groups upon which our 
largest success depends. There should be no neglect of the distribu- 
tors upon whose understanding and co-operation we depend for 





placing our goods in the hands of the retailer and consumer. The W. E. BROCK 

relationship of the industry to the consumer himself is 

another important element that should claim our portant fundamental facts before us, and not use as a 

attention, yard stick our own company or own section in their 
It is unfortunate that many of our members do not praising or criticizing the activities of the Association, 

appreciate the value of the Association as they should. but think of it as a representative of the entire in- 

wis dustry, trying to render the greatest service to the 
I trust that for the next year we will keep these im- greatest number. 

















Convention Fails to Elect Officers 


DIRECTORS ELECTED BY AREAS TO NAME OFFICIALS IN FUTURE 


NASMUCH as the convention was unable to find SOUTHEASTERN TRADING AREA: | 

leaders willing to accept office for the coming year, Bob McCormick, Bobs Candy & Pecan Co., Albany, Ga 
the new Board of Directors was instructed to under- N. F Fiske, Fine Products Corp., Augusta, Ga. (1 year) 
take the task of electing the officers when suitable can- CENTRAL WEST TRADING AREA: 
didates could be found agreeable to assuming the duties. Frank Kimbell, Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago, Ill (2 
The Board was authorized to amend the By-Laws ac- years). 
cordingly, and future elections will be conducted by Otto G. Beich, Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington, Ill. (1 


year). 
MIDWEST TRADING AREA: 
C. W. Douglas, Douglas Candy Co., 


this group. 


In the meantime, the posts will remain filled by the St. Joseph, Mo 


present officers: President, W. E. Brock, Brock Candy (2 years). 

Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Vice-President, H. R. Chap- George T. Peckham, National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo 
man, New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, (1 year). F 

Mass.; Vice-President, C. H. Woodward, John G. SOUTHWESTERN TRADING AREA: 
Woodward & Co., Inc., Council Bluffs, la.; J. L. Rubel, Olin Davis, King Candy Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


WEST COAST TRADING AREA: 


National Candy Co., Chicago, III. H, L. Brown, Brown & Haley, Tacoma, Wash. (2 years) 


The new Board, which was elected on May 23 by R. W. Kaneen, Christopher Candy Co., Los Angeles, 
balloting of members in various sections of the country, Calif. (1 year). 
took office at the convention. They will represent seven “For the purpose of the 1936 election, the Directors shall 
Trading Areas, serving terms indicated below. he divided as equally as may be into two classes: the of- 


fice of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year and that of the second class at the expira- 
tion of the first year, so that one member of each section 
or area may be chosen every vear thereafter. The member 
receiving the greatest number of votes shall be designated 


NORTHEASTERN TRADING AREA: 
H. R. Chapman, New England Confecionery Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (2 years). 
W. W. Reid, Jr., Charms Co., Newark, N. J. (1 year). 


MIDEASTERN TRADING AREA: as the member of the first class and the member receiving 
W. T. Johnson, The Runkle Co., Kenton, Ohio (2 years). the lesser number of votes shall be designated as the mem- 
N. S. Reppert, Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa. (1 year). ber of the second class.” 
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WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Report of Legislative Committee 


*By A. M. KELLY 
Chairman, N. C. A. Legislative Committee 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


O F all the duties falling upon the Chairman 
of your Legislative Committee, quite the most arduous 
and difficult is the preparation of his annual report. 
There is never anything spectacular or showy about the 
Committee’s work—only occasional apparent results 
or definite achievements to report. We are very much 
like an umbrella—quite popular on a rainy day, but 
who the devil wants to carry an umbrella when the sun 
is shining? 

The greatest value that a member of any legislative 
committee can be to this organization is through his 
contacts and friendships within the official bureaus 
handling legislation bearing upon his industry. The 
work is mostly watchful (very watchful) waiting and 
being prepared and capable to discuss the possible re- 
sults and effects upon his own industry of any legis- 
lation under consideration. It is a continuous bearing- 
down-for-the-good-of-the-industry act, and the more 
convincing this act can be made, the better! 


Facts on the Industry Essential, 
Urges Return of Reports 


It is very difficult to discuss our problems effectively 
unless we are furnished with ful! and authentic facts. 
These should be obtained from the members of the in- 
dustry, properly compiled from verified information 
and held ready for instant transmission to members 
of both houses, committee clerks, or bureau officials 
when the occasion arises. The best impression is cre- 
ated by the man who knows all about his industry and 
who can intelligently and honestly discuss its problems 
with the assurance which can only be obtained by a 
comprehensive knowledge of the facts. 

This year we decided that we would again require 
a compiled statement of invested capital, sales and 
profits or losses for the past three years. There is no 
more effective way to prevent the imposition of taxes 
than to show that the industry is making little progress 
and can’t afford additional imposts. 

We made the usual arrangement for confidential han- 
dling of reports in Washington and sent out 384 ques- 
tionnaires asking for this information. It is very diffi- 
cult to believe, but to date and in spite of a follow-up 
letter, only 155 manufacturers have seen fit to give us 
this information; 48 have absolutely declined to fur- 
nish it; and 188 have neglected to communicate with 
us in any way. 

The time and expense spent by your Committee in 
trying to get this statement ready and the work of 
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A. M. KELLY 


the members who furnished the information were of 
little or no value, as the results could not by any 
stretch of imagination be considered representative of 
the state of the industry. Unless we receive at least 
100 additional replies, we will have to depend on theo- 
ries and not on facts in our efforts to promote your 
best interests. 

The information that we called for is required to 
answer questions which are always asked when any 
legislation or broad departmental action affecting our 
industry is contemplated. Legislators and department 
heads expect your Association to be able to furnish 
such facts, and it is embarrassing to your Legislative 
Committee and detrimenta! to the interest of each and 
every member not to be able to produce them when 
needed. 

It would appear as if your Committee was being 
treated like a Chinese doctor who gets paid just so 
long as his patients enjoy good health, but his patients 
do cooperate at least to some extent by answering ques- 
tions or complying with suggestions. 


Strong Defense Needed 

With the ever-increasing paternalistic policy of the 
Government, industry must set up the strongest pos- 
sible defense against bureaucratic interference and rad- 
ical legislation. 

Every year finds additional industries realizing the 
importance of establishing their own liaison offices in 
Washington ready to defend their interests. These 
offices also, through their constant contacts and asso- 
ciations, learn immediately of contemplated legislation 
or rulings hostile to the rights and interests of their 
respective industries, and very often can stop consider- 
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TELEGRAM SENT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BY 
CONVENTION, URGING FOOD BILL PASSAGE 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION IN CON- 
VENTION ASSEMBLED URGES YOU TO RECOMMEND TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ACTION TO SECURE THE 
ENACTMENT INTO LAW AT THIS SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 
OF THE BILL SENATE 5 WITH THE AMENDMENTS RECOMMEND. 
ED BY THE COMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE. BILLS PROVIDING A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PRESENT 
FOOD AND DRUGS ACT HAVE BEEN PENDING FOR THREE 
YEARS. AN EXHAUSTIVE STUDY HAS BEEN MADE OF VITAL 
PROBLEMS PRESENTED AND ALL OF TIME AND EFFORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE AND THIS INDUSTRY WILL BE WASTED 
SHOULD THE BILL FAIL OF PASSAGE. IT ADEQUATELY PRO- 
TECTS MANUFACTURERS OF FOODS INCLUDING CANDY WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN LEGITIMATE ENTERPRISES FROM UNFAIR 
COMPETITION AND LIKEWISE PROTECTS CONSUMERS AGAINST 
ADULTERATION AND MISBRANDING. THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THREE YEARS FOR 
THE ADDED PROTECTION WHICH THE BILL PROVIDES FOR 
THE PUBLIC AND FOR THEMSELVES AGAINST UNSCRUPULOUS 
COMPETITION, AND WE FEEL THAT THE UNCERTAINTY AS 
TO WHEN THIS SALUTARY PROPOSED LEGISLATION WILL BE 
ENACTED SHOULD BE ENDED. YOUR RECOMMENDATION TO 
CONGRESS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION IS THEREFORE URGENTLY 
SOLICITED. 

NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
W. E. Brock. President 





ation of such action before they get well under way. 

The popular belief amongst most officials seems to 
be that the candy industry is one representing immense 
profits, and the unfortunate fallacy that five-cent sugar 
is sold as dollar or two dollar candy is still prevalent. 

Another point that makes us one of the most vulner- 
able industries is because our product is considered not 
one of first necessity, and for that reason is subject 
to different treatment from that accorded other foods. 

The time has passed when such splendid organiza- 
tions as the United States Chamber of Commerce or 
the National Association of Manufacturers can protect 
the interests of all their member associations, as is 
proved by the following taken from a report of the tax 
committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in connection with a recent referendum: 

“Excise taxes designed to produce a substantial por- 
tion of Federal revenues should be levied at low rates 
on articles that are not of the first necessity.” 

This very clearly proves that the Chamber frequently 
has to sacrifice the interests of the minority for the 
good of the majority, and any industry in the minority 
group must defend itself not only in the halls of gov- 
ernment but also within the very groups in which it 
holds membership. 

I cannot censure these large associations for these 
policies. The constant changing in governmental per- 
sonnel and the tremendous number of diversified and 
conflicting laws enacted each year would seem to make 
any other course impossible. There were 13,000 new 
laws introduced in the House of Representatives dur- 
ing this Congress, and of this number about 100 were 
examined and passed on by your Committee and gen- 
eral counsel as to their effect upon the candy industry. 

This year we have been threatened with more radical 
legislation than any year that we have seen except 1933, 
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the first year of the New Deal. I will try to give you 
the outstanding features of a few of the more impor- 
tant pieces of legislation. 


Highlights of Pending Legislation 
The Wheeler-Rayburn Bill gives greatly increased 


powers to the Federal Trade Commission, ©n sus- 
picion of any irregularity the Commission would be 
authorized to examine the books and records of any 
manufacturer. It gives the Commission jurisdiction 
over all so-called deceptive practices whereas its con- 
trol is now limited to unfair competitive practices. 

If this bill becomes a law, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would have all the power that NRA ever had 
—even broader powers over the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of food products than are now vested in the 
Food and Drug Administration. This bill is appar- 
ently dead for this session but will be reintroduced in 
1937. 

The Robinson-Patman Anti-price Discrimination 
Bill is completed. Groups which have opposed it 
say it is “not drastic.” It is essentially the Borah-Van 
Nuys idea plus some Patman teeth. It provides that 
advertising allowances, brokerage allowances, quantity 
discounts, etc., must be on equal terms to equal buy- 
ers. The Federal Trade Commission may check into 
quantity discounts and regulate them if necessary. The 
Commission also may look into price-cutting which is 
“predatory” and forbid it. The belief is that it will 
help wholesalers and independent retailers a bit and 
not hurt the chains much. 

The Utterback Bill prohibits the price base plan 
now in use in many industries, affecting us principally 
in the prices of corn products. If passed, this bill 
would increase costs to some manufacturers and reduce 
them to others. In our opinion, this bill would tend 
to create a monopoly and eventually cause a general 
increase in all costs. Indications now are that this 
bill will not pass. 

Costigan Sugar Bill, if passed, would surely re- 
sult in increased prices on sugar and would re-enact 
features of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 
are of doubtful validity. A substitute bill proposed by 
the House Committee, which, if enacted, will be ac- 
companied by a processing tax of one-half cent per 
pound on sugar with a floor stocks tax, which is pend- 
ing. This legislation has been consistently opposed by 
your Committee so far with success. 

Copeland Food & Drug Bill, this famous 5S. 5. of 
history, going back to Tugwell and 1933, was passed 
in the Senate during the first session of this Congress 
last year and was immediately referred in the House 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It contained several provisions which would have in- 
terfered with the manufacture and distribution of 
candy. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill would have re- 
quired each piece of candy going to the consumer which 
contained any artificial color or flavor to be wrapped 
and so labeled. It would also have required a printed 
label on each jar of mixed candies listing al! the in- 
gredients present in the mixture. All pieces sold 
under distinctive trade names would have to be labeled, 
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The Needs of Industries and Individuals 


* By ARTHUR D. WHITESIDE 


President, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Excerpts from Address at N. C. A. Convention 


au nearest analogy to present conditions 
unquestionably existed just forty years ago. In 1896 
we were just emerging from a very, very devastating 
depression and most public men and all economists told 
us at that time that there was a definite change taking 
place. 

We have seen, then, not only the economic change 
but have seen a decided social evolution. 

This industry will not prosper until it organizes nor 
will it prosper until it is in a position to tell the Govern- 
ment what it does require. It certainly can't go on as 
it is. It is not going to get materially better excepting 
on periodical spurts, and the spurts will be peculiarly 
few as time goes on because your production facilities 
are tremendous and I think that individually you are 
peculiarly lacking in the sense of appreciation for the 
essentials in your own business that must be carried 
out if you are going to succeed. 

You are all concerned about your competition. You 
are all concerned about the price of jelly beans or some 
other darned thing and you are not concerned about 
profit or those fundamental things that make a profit. . . 

I will speak first of the things that are absolutely 
essential in an individual concern—and it is not capital. 
It is a sense of order that is absolutely required in not 
only the foundation of the conduct of business ; it must 


be put in order, it must be mathematically in order and 
it must be physically in order. 

Let me tell you this: That those things that are re- 
quired in the individual are required in this group. 
Your profits will be very low and the marginal accounts 
will not make money over a period of ten years if you 
continue to carry on as individuals, 

There must be a collective understanding of what the 
job is and may I tell you why probably you think that 
can't be done in this business? (Because everybody 
thinks the same thing in every business!) I am in- 
clined to think that you take the whole party as a 
composite picture and try to do it all at once with every- 
body—which can’t be done. It is a regional local job, 
as I said before, and the responsibility for the organ- 
ization work must be delegated regionally. . . 

There isn’t a man here who knows, unless he is ex- 
ceptional and in a small group, the position he has a 
right to expect to maintain in volume and profits on 
any given product. He may have a fair idea perhaps, 
in one or two things because I think statistically you 
have done a good job, but those statistics have been 
thrown out to your people, they have not been proper- 
ly worked out, they haven’t been made intelligent in all 
probability, and they do not know how to use those 
tools. 

If figures are to be of any use, if costs are to be 
worked out in any way of the various activities which 
have to do with the developing of the intelligence of 
management which is required in modern business—if 
all those things in the development of markets are 
worked out, this industry will be on a prosperous, 
scientific basis. . . 





giving a list of all ingredients in the order of their pre- 
dominance. New labels would have been required for 
containers of mixed or assorted candies of any kind 
each time a slight change in the assortment was made. 
Another section would have prohibited the use of glaze 
regardless of whether it was harmful or harmless. 

Another source of potential trouble for candy manu- 
facturers was a provision that declared any article of 
food adulterated if, regardless of the label, any sub- 
stance entering into its composition caused it to have 
a deceptive appearance. Can you imagine the problem 
of deciding what shall be the standard of appearance 
for an industry whose sales appeal is largely governed 
by appearance ? 

The explanation to members of the House Commit- 
tee of the effect of this kind of legislation upon our 
industry was no small task. Using the materia! so 
ably presented by Mr. Heide and Dr. Jordan at vari- 
ous hearings for the past three years, Mr. Heide was 
successful in having five amendments adopted by the 
House Committee which eliminated most of the hard- 
ships which the industry would have otherwise suf- 
fered under this bill. 

These amendments, in the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, make this bill beneficial to your industry, and your 
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Committee has worked intensively both to get the 
amendments adopted and to expedite the passage of 
the bill. 

The 1936 Tax Bill required close attention 
throughout this session. The interest in selective excise 
taxes was aroused by the petitions of industries now 
subject to taxes on sales by the manufacturers, for 
removal or reduction in the rates of tax. In one ses- 
sion of the sub-Committee, the revival of the tax on 
candy was discussed but as a result of the preliminary 
work done by your Committee it was abandoned. 

Processing taxes on many of the essential ingred- 
ients of candy were rejected by the House Committee 
and serious consideration was given by the Senate 
Committee to restoring the one-half cent per pound 
tax on cane and beet sugar. Vigorous protests were 
filed against these taxes by your Committee. 


Refunds on Floor Stocks 


In connection with this bill refunds were voted by 
the House of processing taxes on floor stocks of basic 
commodities as of January 6, 1936, purchased for use 
in articles of which they formed the components of 
chief value. But these were provided only for indus- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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HOW TO SET UP AND OPERATE 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 
The Key to Modern Management 


*By EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


Former Staff Executive, Williamson Candy Co. 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


I this discussion on the subject of Budget 
Planning for the manufacturing confectioner, it is our 
object to cover in a brief way the great aid such a 
plan can be to good management. Budgeting has 
proven to be one of the modern means of insuring 
profitable operation through a given period. 

I am sure all of you will agree that the primary es- 
sential to good management and successful operation is 
proper control and coordination, extended throughout 
the production plant, the sales department, and the 
executive offices. I repeat—proper control and coordi- 
nation. ‘This calls for fixing responsibilities, delegat- 
ing authority, and above all careful planning, which 
hinges upon keeping important records and the correla- 
tion of the above three divisions of the business. 

Most every manufacturer is operating by some 
method of planning and is looking ahead to anticipate 
needs and requirements. Thus, to some extent, he is 
budgeting, and he is somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject. Many times, however, these plans are not gone 
into very thoroughly in detail with the organization, 
but are confined in the mind of the chief executive. 
As a result, such an organization is working more or 
less blindly in the promotion of one man’s indefinite 
scheme. Each department is working to the best of 
its ability under the circumstances, but the efforts of 
these departments are not coordinated in line with a 
predetermined plan. Consequently, the plant is oper- 
ating on practically a day to day basis, at the cost of 
low efficiency and a smaller volume of profitable busi- 
ness which might otherwise be obtained. 

On the other hand, some plants in our industry are 
operating wholly on the budget plan, which gives them 
the necessary control over all departments. It makes 
possible the gearing up of the business in advance, 
and eliminates in a large measure the uncertainty which 
otherwise would face them when endeavoring to op- 
erate efficiently and on a properly timed basis in ac- 
cordance with predetermined requirements through the 
various seasons. 

In the development of modern efficient business pro- 
cedure, Big Business has led the way with budgets, 
and found them an effective means of operating a mul- 
titude of departments and far-flung operations, just 
as efficiently as any small business which is constantly 
under the supervision of a capable proprietor. Now 
that it has proven a successful method, the smaller 
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manufacturers must follow to keep up with the pro- 
cession and compete. 

Cost systems, sales programs, wage incentives, in- 
ventory control, and practically all the other matters 
for discussion on this program are necessary and bene- 
ficial, but the budget ties all these together into one 
complete unit. 

By the use of a budget, we have a plan to help us 
know in advance of its happenings, what ordinarily 
we know only after it has happened. We secure the 
desired control over our business down to the smallest 
detail, if we choose. We secure precision in manage- 
ment and the co-operation and co-ordination of the 
efforts of our key people, regardless of whether the 
organization is large or small. We eliminate friction, 
buck-passing, and all of the irritation, wasted effort, 
and lost time which accompany business when operat- 
ing on what we might call a purely speculative basis. 


Persons Involved in Budget Control 

Now let us consider the people involved in the oper- 
ation of the budget plan. 
ing, the entire personnel of the organization. Bu’ 
those essentially needed in the development and oper- 
ation of budgetary control are the key men. For in- 
stance, the sales manager, whose department produces 
our income; the superintendent of the production de- 
partment, who must manufacture economically and 
with proper timing the products required by the sales 
department; the head of the accounting department 
or office must transact the business and keep the neces- 
Lastly, we have the chief executive, 
who is responsible for all the above and the efficient 


They are, broadly speak- 


sary records. 


carrying out of the pre-determined program. 


Length of Budget Period 


Budgets can be made for almost any length of time 
or period desired. Some budgets are arranged for 
many years, some for yearly periods, but in practice 
in the candy industry it has been found that a monthly 
or thirty-day period is best adapted to the needs of 
this industry. There are many reasons for this, most 
important of which is that our records in nearly all 
cases are kept on a monthly basis. Therefore a thirty- 
day period of budgeting fits best in this system of ac 
counting. Also the candy business to a large extent 
is seasonal, and varying conditions effect our plans: 
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hence the budget should cover a short period in order 
to permit adjustment to these changing conditions. 


Building the Budget Program 


Let us assume that we desire to begin operating on 
a budget plan, starting with September 1936. The first 
step in the procedure is for the management to select 
a person in the organization who is to be responsible 
for the set-up and operation of the budget. This in- 
dividual may be the chief accountant or the office man- 
ager. Whoever it is, he must be one who is familiar 
with all the various accounting and sales records kept 
by the bookkeeping department. Let us call this indi 
vidual the budgetcer. We shall explain his duties as 
we proceed. 

Naturally our business is based on sales, which means 
income, therefore the budgeteer, who has a complete 
knowledge of the books, commences with sales in his 
budget work. The record for last year will show just 
what the sales were last September, for each item. 
After compiling these figures, he sits down with the 
sales manager. They consider last year’s figures for 
that month, the changes and trends which have affected 
sales. Then they estimate their sales for September 
1936—decreasing or increasing the estimated sales of 
each item according to the judgment of the sales man- 
ager. The sales manager should understand that he 
will not be criticized if his figures are unduly higher 
or lower than they turn out to be, so he will fee! free 
to use unbiased judgment in his estimating. 

The next step pertains to production. The produc- 
tion manager or superintendent is furnished with the 
estimates of the sales manager. He is also provided 
with past records of expenses in his department, 
grouped by the budgeteer into a few classifications : 
such as power, steam, gas, maintenance, mill supplies, 
and so forth. Later these can be broken down into 
detailed expense accounts covering all expenditures of 
plant operations. The superintendent is likewise giver! 
by the budgeteer figures showing from past experi- 
ence, the number of man hours to produce a unit of 
each item, whether it be a thousand pounds of bulk 
goods or a hundred boxes of count goods. Then he 
is given an estimate of the quantity of each materia! 
required in producing the amount of candy estimated 
as necessary for the month. From these figures, the 
budgeteer will be able to work out with the superin- 
tendent the probable amount of his expenses and the 
probable number of man hours for each department. 
This will enable the superintendent to know in advance 
how many days per week, and how many weeks in the 
month, he will need to operate each department. From 
the amount of materials necessary, he will be able to 
estimate labor in the shipping and receiving depart- 
ments, and to arrange the storage of materia!s as they 
come in. With these facts before him, the superin- 
tendent can plan his production efficiently and produce 
at lowest possible costs. Standard cost figures, if we 
have them, will be of great assistance to the budgeteer 
and the superintendent in working up their cost esti- 
mates of both labor and materials. 

The next step is to determine the amount of ex- 
pense occasioned by the office work in handling the 
estimated volume of business for the month of Sep- 
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tember. Past records will show the cost of office sal- 
aries, telephone and telegraph, postage, etc., which will 
probably be required. 

The purchasing department can then be informed as 
to the amount of boxes, sugar, chocolate, box liners, 
wrappers, shipping cartons, etc., which will be needed 
for the month's business. With a hasty inventory of 
supplies on hand, the purchasing agent will be in a posi- 
tion to order intelligently and see that supplies are 
available when needed by the factory. 


Clearly Defines Responsibility, 
Increases Co-ordination of Departments 


All this may sound like a great deal of work, and it 
will be in the beginning, but it will also educate and 
enlighten each executive who has any part in the 
budget, as to exactly what his operations have cost, 
what his expenses have been, etc. After al! of these 
departments have been studying their records and pre- 
paring their estimates, and are ready for a conference, 
it will be found that responsibility for operations and 
authority will be clearly defined and each man _ will 
know just what he must do and for what he is re- 
sponsible. 

Naturally, the effects of these conferences and dig- 
ging into facts may cause some difficulty at first, but 
if the head of the business and the budgeteer stand 
shoulder to shoulder, explaining patientiy and yet in- 
sistently, they will ultimately receive co-operation—or 
else they will know that the organization is not right 
and needs a great deal more than mere budgetary 
control. 

The second month, however, will show an improve- 
ment, and the third and fourth months will demon- 
strate a noticeable increase both in co-operation and 
also in co-ordination of the efforts of the various 
departments. 

This co-operation can be increased very much if 
daily or weekly reports are given to each department 
head, showing his record to that date. In the case of 
a disinterested executive, an old-timer, for instance- 
who “knows” better than anyone else how to run his 
department—even he will soon begin to enter into the 
spirit of the idea. When this point arrives, budgetary 
control becomes a game, the whole executive force 
becomes a team, and greater satisfaction from daily 
work is attained because of the daily or weekly knowl- 
edge of the progress made. 

Now in every business it is impossible to foresee all! 
emergencies, and the budget should not be so inflexible 
that unforeseen or emergency needs are not taken care 
of when they arise. No individual should be held to 
the exact dollar of his estimates, either in expense or 
in sales. A budget would be a strait-jacket if that 
were the case. Therefore, the budget for each depart- 
ment, and for the business as a whole, must be simply 
the goal for which al! are working. However, as the 
department-heads study their expenses and their oper- 
ations from month to month, they will foresee better 
their needs, will give them more careful consideration, 
avoid snap judgment, and fewer and fewer emergen- 
cies will be found to arise. 

Finally after the budgeteer has all these schedules 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Sales Problems of 


THE SMALL MANUFACTURER 


*By BOB McCORMACK 
President, Bobs Candy & Pecan Co., Albany, Ga. 


Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


has xs problems of the small manufacturer 

what are they today? Well, in the opinion of the 

small manufacturer, he thinks that they are numerous, 

difficult, complex and actually acute, and possibly they 

are, but I personally don’t think thev are as bad as most 
of us seem to think they are. 

The trouble with the small manufacturer today is that 
he lacks leadership and is constantly looking for leader- 
ship, a leadership that is sound and constructive in meet- 
ing his sales problems ; and in looking for this leadership 
he looks to the so-called big manufacturer to furnish 
it for him. Being small, he thinks that by necessity 
he must follow in a general way the sales policies of 
the larger manufacturers. He thinks that if the big 
boys put out large sized bars of candy he must do like- 
wise. He thinks that if the big boys cut their prices 
that pressure is going to be brought to bear on him to 
do the same thing. If free goods are offered, he feels 
that he, likewise, must offer free goods to hold his 
business. All the time he is losing sight of the fact 
that with his limited equipment it surely costs him more 
to produce the same type of merchandise which he is 
endeavoring to compete against. 

The small manufacturer, that is, the largest majority 
of them, feels like he is at the cross-roads today, in 
that he must meet ali competitive conditions, irrespective 
of profit, or else find himself closing up. 


Small Firms in the Majority 


But before getting further into the sales problems 
of the smaller manufacturer and the stiggestions as to 
what he might do under the present day set-up, let’s 
take time out for just a moment, and see just who the 
small manufacturer is, and whether or not he is worthy 
to be allowed to carry on and be given an opportu- 
nity to make an honest livelihood from the candy 
business. 

As Al Smith would say, “Let’s take a look at the 
records”: Of the 310 manufacturers comprising the 
active membership in our Association, 240 of these 
members do less than one-half million dollars in volume 
sales annually. Of these 240, there are 190 who do 
an annual sales volume of less than $250,000. From 
the records here shown, 809% of our membership is 
made up of so-called small manufacturers, and from 
these figures vou can readily see that you wouldn't be 
here today. and possibly there wouldn't be any Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association of any consequence. 
if it wasn’t for us small manufacturers. So, we really 
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Photos of open displays in Southern Syndicate stores, such as 

the above were shown by Mr. McCormack at the close of his talk. 

He advocated “selling merchandising ideas” as one solution to 
the small manufacturer's sales problems. 


do amount to something after all, don’t we? And we 
feel that we are deserving of the kindly and friendly 
consideration in our sales problems of you larger man- 
ufacturers. 

I would like to think of our Association as one great 
big family, a big, happy, carefree family; a family 
without any black sheep among them; a family in which 
the older children would always have that sympathetic 
and friendly feeling for the younger ones. I would 
like to think of the N. C. A. as constituting 70 big 
brothers—old, wise and experienced—and 240 little 
brothers, from the teen age down to those in their 
swaddling clothes, and that these little brothers might 
look to their big brothers for the proper kind of example 
to follow. Yes, these 70 big brothers could talk things 
over some day, and then select 10 from among them- 
selves, and these 10 could mould the destinies and the 
future for all the rest of us and leave us and our 
children a heritage and a healthy business that they 
would be proud to possess. 

But. I am afraid I am drifting away from my sub 
ject—our sales problems—sales problems of 240 manu- 
facturers in our Association and 800 or more that are 
not members of our Association. Well, here are my 
thoughts as to what we should do: 


Suggestions on Sales Policies 
First—let’s quit trving to cover the four corners of 


the United States. 
and make every inch of that back yard fertile and pro- 


Let’s stay in our own back yard, 


ductive for us. 

Second—let’s quit giving so much thought and worry 
to what our competitors are doing, and particularly 
that big brother that wants to pick at us in our own 

(Turn to page 34) 








SEEN AT THE SHOW... 





TOP to Bottom: Exposition Exhibits at the Waldorf-Astoria, June 

8 to $—DuPont Cellophane Company: Ross & Rowe Products and 

Fries Flavors; Fred S. Carver Cocoa Presses; and National Equip- 
ment Company Chocolate Tempering Machine. 
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Biggest and Best Exposition in Years 
—Highlights of 78 Colorful Exhibits 
Of Supplies and Equipment at Show 


*By R. J. A. McLAUGHLIN 


Tue exhibitors, members, and visitors to 
the 13th Annual Confectionery Industries Exposition 
held in conjunction with the 53rd N. C. A, Convention, 
June 8 to 12, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, were unanimous in enthusiastically voicing their 
opinion that it was one of the best confectionery shows 
they had attended in recent years. The manufacturers, 
who assembled from all sections of the country, showed 
an optimistic attitude that recalled the spirit of the 
“boom” days. 

A very decided improvement in industry conditions 
was reflected in the numerous orders which were 
actually placed with the various exhibitors of supplies 
and equipment during the five-day Show. With a total 
attendance of approximately 4,000 persons, the Exposi- 
tion exceeded last year’s attendance record by over 
1,000 visitors. 

The efficient management of Roberts Everett Asso- 
ciates, Inc., was largely responsible for the outstanding 
success of the Exposition, and the members and asso- 
ciate members, as well as THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER, acknowledge appreciation of the splendid 
cooperation that was given by this organization. Claude 
S. Allen, of C. S. Allen Corp., Brooklyn, chairman of 
the N. C. A. Exposition Committee, and his fellow 
members are also entitled to their share of credit for 
the excellent exhibition. 

The exhibitors in anticipation of a large attendance 
had taken great pride and care in displaying their prod- 
ucts, services and equipment, and the exhibits for the 
most part were a real credit to their sponsors. For the 
benefit of those who did not attend, THE MANUFAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER gives a complete story of what 
was seen at the Show, with pictures provided by some 
of the exhibitors. 


DuPont Cellophane Company 

Upon entering the exhibition hall, the ever-passing visitors 
were attracted by the dramatized display of the DuPont Cello- 
phane Company. DuPont presented an unusually fine exhibit of 
a wide variety of Cellophane wrapped confections, also unique 
packaging ideas in plain and colored Cellophane. One of the 
“hits” of the Show was the clever three-act talking skit fea- 
tured here with musical accompaniment, entitled “The Adven- 
tures of the Kandy Kids,” dramatizing the advantages of can- 
dies individually wrapped in Cellophane. (Scene I: Shows the 
Kids complaining about the heat and flies and their unpopularity. 
Scene Il: They consult “Doc” Profit. Scene III: The old “Doc” 
had prescribed Cellophane and the Kandy Kids, neatly wrapped, 
are overjoyed with their sales records.) Another attraction of 
the exhibit was a large revolving globe, 2!4 feet in diameter, 
completely covered with individually Cellophane wrapped candies. 
\ prize was offered to the visitor guessing closest to the correct 
number of pieces of candy displayed. 


The Nulomoline Company 
The Nulomoline Company presented a most attractive display 
exhibiting a large variety of summer candies, made with their 
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products, which include “Nulomoline,” “Convertit,” “Grandma’s 
Old Fashioned Molasses,” and a recent development known as 
“Melo-Ban,” a powdered form of tree-ripened bananas with 
moisture removed. The famed experiment kitchens of this com- 
pany were elaborately displayed in illuminated color photos. 


Ross and Rowe, Inc. 

One of the most popular booths was that of Ross and Rowe, 
just inside the entrance. Here were exhibited candies made with 
their line of Fries flavors, surrounding a beautiful fruit display. 
Other R.& R. specialties—‘“Placto,” “Yelkin,’ and “Oroco”— 
were also exhibited. The feature attraction was their Photo- 
flash booth, which the genial Mr. Rowe, president of the com- 
pany, had provided, and where just about every visitor was 
photographed and made a Ross and Rowe Booster. 


Fred S. Carver 

The first exhibit on the left as you entered the next room 
was that of Fred Carver, manufacturer of hydraulic machinery. 
This firm exhibited photographic illustrations of its cocoa 
presses in numerous American Chocolate plants. 


National Equipment Company 

Directly across the aisle was the exhibit of the National 
Equipment Company, showing a large capacity chocolate tem- 
pering machine, also plenty of literature and illustrations of 
their complete line of confectionery machinery. 
B. H. Bunn Company 

Next on the right was the B. H. Bunn Company, exhibiting 
the new Bunn Manual Cross Tie Machines, a machine which 
makes three different type styles of ties for carton wrapping. 
Cherry Glace Fruit Association 

The next booth was occupied by the Cherry Glace Fruit 
Association, with an exhibit sponsored by the following group 
of members: Mawer-Golden Annis, Inc.; B. M. Reeves Com- 
pany, Inc.; Food Products Corp.; C. M. Pitt and Sons; Causse 
Manufacturing Co.; Van Dyke & Reeves; Henry S. Schufeldt: 
and the Liberty Cherry and Fruit Co., displaying candy made 
with maraschino cherries and glace fruits. 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation 

In the center of the room was the attractive exhibit of the 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation, displaying confectionery pack- 
ages wrapped in various colors of Sylphrap. A feature of 
these packages was the ready-made bows of Sylphrap, manu- 
iactured by the Lustro Ribbon Company, Inc., of Chicago, a 
new type bow, made flat to prevent being crushed in shipping. 
Exhibited for the first time was a new product known as 
Hy-Siltone, which was shown in printed ribbon sheets and 
rolls. This is made of sheets of Sylphrap to which silver has 
been applied by a special patented process, creating an unusual 
lustrous silver appearance. This new feature is being applied 
to colored Sylphrap, giving a two-tone effect. The material not 
only has a metallic sheen but also has the advantage of tensile 
strength and pliability and has already been used successfully 
on automatic wrapping machines. Sylphrap shavings in various 
colors, which can now be furnished “flame-proof,” were also 
displayed. 
T. C. Weygandt Company 

Directly opposite was the booth of T. C. Weygandt Com- 
pany, featuring a fully automatic, thermostatic controlled, tem- 
pering machine made by Lauenstein Company, Type T-3. The 
Weygandt exhibit also featured the new metal confectionery 
trays made by the Currie Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
An imported line of moulds were likewise shown. 


Imperial Wood Stick Company 

Across the aisle was the booth of the Imperial Wood Stick 
Company with a.large display of wood sucker sticks. 
Toy Kraft Company 

Following, was the exhibit of the Toy Kraft Company, dis- 
playing a number of toys that could be used as attractive candy 
packages, appealing to children. 


PHOTOS Right. Top to Bottom: Sylvania Industrial Corp., Sylphrap;: 
T. C. Weygandt Company, Moulds, and Currie Manufacturing Co., 
Metal Trays; J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., Five Roll Refiner; Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Corn Syrup; American Machine & Foundry Company. 
Wrapping Machines and Glen Power Mixer. 
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Hersey Manufacturing Company 

Across the aisle was the exhibit of the Hersey Manufacturing 
Company, featuring a miniature Hersey Starch Dryer, photos, 
and a supply of descriptive literature relating to their equipment. 


J. M. Lehmann Company, Inc. 

One of the outstanding machines on exhibit was the temper- 
ing machine, Model 248-B, featured by J. M. Lehmann & 
Company, Inc. This machine is an entirely automatic, continuous 
type, and is thermostatically controlled. The company also fea- 
tured their Five-Roll Finisher for chocolate refining. 

Baker Perkins Company, Inc. 

On the right of the center was the Baker Perkins Company 
displaying hard filled candy made on the Baker Perkins Plastic 
Machines and Automatic Center Feeders, also Hand Roll 
Creams made on their Hand Roll Cream Depositor. 


Package Machinery Company 

Next on the rignt was the booth of the Packaging Machinery 
Company, feature their F. A. Automatic Wrapping Machine 
for wrapping boxes and trays in a wide range of sizes, and 
Model 22-B Wrapping Machine for individually wrapping hard 
and soft center pieces of candy. 
Harry L. Friend 

The next booth was that of Harry L. Friend, exhibiting a 
model of “The Boston Clipper,” a new machine designed and 
manufactured by Mr. Friend. This machine is completely auto- 
matic and forms pieces of any plastic material at a speed which 
breaks all records, according to Mr. Friend. A _ full sized 
Friend Hand Roll Machine was also exhibited. 


Rockwood & Company 

Occupying a large spuce between two of the main exhibition 
rooms was the booth of Rockwood & Company, offering tele- 
phone and stenographic facilities to all visitors who wished to 
avail themselves of this service. Miss Betty Balantine, Secre- 
tary to H. Russell Burbank, Vice President of Rockwood & 
Company, was in charge of the booth. 

United Chemical and Organic Products Company 

Near the entrance of tne third exhibition room was the 
exhibit of the United Chemical and Organic Products Com- 
pany, featuring an attractive display of marshmallow candy 
made with U-Cop-Co. gelatine. 

R. R. Heywood, Inc. 

On the left of the aisle was the booth of R. R. Heywood 
Company, Inc., featuring a beautiful line of box wrappers and 
candy packages for Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, and 
every day. 

Goody Manufacturing Company 

Next on the left was the Goody Manufacturing Company, 
featuring a very complete and unique line of premiums, con- 
sisting of toys, games and novelties, backed by a firm with a 
notable record in supplying successful premiums to confectioners. 
Buhler Brothers, Inc. 

On the right of the aisle was the exhibit of Buhler Brothers. 
Inc., displaying a model STK Cocoa Bean Roaster, with a 





ABOVE: Exhibit of Harry L. Friend Hand Roll Machines; Buhler 

Brothers; Inc., Cocoa Bean Roaster. RIGHT, Top to Bottom: “The 

Manufacturing Confectioner” and “Candy Buyers’ Directory”: 

American Maize Products Co.; California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 

Citrus Pectin, Oils, and Citric Acid: White-Stokes Co., Inc., Sup- 
plies: Reynolds Metals Co., Foil Packages. 
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capacity of 600 pounds per hour. Information on other Buhler 
cocoa and chocolate equipment was also at hand. 


Ad-Art-Cratt, Inc. 

On the left of the aisle was the exhibit of Ad-Art-Craft, Inc., 
featuring a very realistic line of artificial reproductions of 
candy for display purposes. 

General Foods Sales Co., Inc. 

One of the centers of activity was the “General Foods 
Trading Post,” where the confectioners, feeling flush after a 
prosperous year, “recklessly” placed their stage money on the 
turn of the Big Wheel of Chance. In keeping with their tradi- 
tion of recent years, General Foods again featured a chimpanzee 
as one of their entertainment attractions. 

American Lecithin Company 

Occupying the next booth was the American Lecithin Com- 
pany, featuring its “Sell-More-Candy” campaign, emphasizing 
the company’s recent survey on the public demand for choco- 
late and the profit possibilities for confectioners who “Use 
More Chocolate to Sell More Candy.” A generous supply of 
confections containing their product, Lexin, was available to 
samplers. 


American Machine & Foundry Company 

An interesting exhibit was that of the American Machine & 
Foundry Company, featuring three Rose Machines in action, 
including the “Rose Eagle,” an automatic Wrapping Machine, 
wrapping caramels in transparent cellulose and aluminum papers. 
\nother machine demonstrated was the “Rose Albion Flyer,” 
Toffee Cutting and Twist Wrapping Machine. The new “Rose 
I.S.T.” Wrapping Machine, for individually wrapping hard 
candy and soft center pieces, was exhibited for the first time. 
Also included in the American Machine & Foundry Company 
exhibit was the Glenn Power Plus Vertical Mixer. This ma- 
chine has a wide range of speeds and a capacity of 120 quarts. 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Company 

Next in line on the right was the colorful exhibit of F. J. 
Schleicher Paper Box Company, displaying commemorative day 
confectionery boxes and featuring many brilliant foil packages. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The next exhibit was that of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., featuring 
their confectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup. In addition to this 
exhibit, in one of the upstairs suites of the hotel, this company 
sponsored a bar which was made very cleverly, designed to 
represent candy boxes. This was a very popular rendezvous and 
was well patronized by most of the visitors. 

J. W. Greer Company 

The next exhibit on the right was that of J. W. Greer Com- 
pany. Although they displayed no machinery there was plenty 
of literature on their complete line of Coaters and other con- 
fectionery machinery. Mr. Fred Greer was on hand to give any 
information desired. 

Union Confectionery Machinery Company 

Across the aisle, the Union Confectionery Machinery Com- 
pany, dealers in new and rebuilt machinery, exhibited the 
“Wizard” Automatic Feeder for coating machines or Wolf 
Peanut Coating Machines. Union is the sole agent for the 
“Wizard” machine. The Hildreth Double Arm Pulling Machine 
was also displayed. 





ABOVE: Wizard Automatic Feeder, Shown by Union Confectionery 
Machinery Co. RIGHT: Burrell Belting Co., Burmak Belts: Merck 
& Co., Inc., Citric Acid, etc.; Brazil Nut Advertising Fund: Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., Inc., Products: Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Moulds. 
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character. 


* JAMAICA RUM FLAVOR 
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Black 
Delicious Nut Character 


* OIL PEPPERMINT 
Redist. U.S.P. 


* PINEAPCO M.M. &R. 


Fresh fruit-like character 
Not ethereal. 








“The Manufacturing Confectioner” 

Immediately inside the entrance of the fourth exhibition room 
was the booth of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, dis- 
playing the Convention Issue of The MaNuracturiInG CoN- 
FECTIONER, The CoNFecTIONERY Buyer’s 5tH DztrecTorY oF 
MANUFACTURERS, and The Conrectionery Suppty Book. The 
Convention Issue of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER Car- 
ried an attractive new cover, and was very enthusiastically 
received by the industry. 

Atlantic Gelatine Company 

Following on the left was the booth of the Atlantic Gelatine 
Company, displaying marshmallow candies and cookies, products 
of some of the largest confectionery manufacturers and bakers, 
in which Atlantic Gelatine was used. 

National Sugar Refining Company 

The next booth was occupied by the National Sugar Refining 
Company, with a very artistic display of cane sugar and sugar 
liquors. 
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American Maize Products Company 

Featuring their corn syrup and corn starch, the next booth 
was occupied by the American Maize Products Company. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Generously displaying and distributing pectin jelly candies 
made with their pectin orange oil, lemon oil and citric acid, the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange was next in line of the 
exhibitors. 

Clinton Company 

Occupying a very attractive booth, decorated in blue, was the 
Clinton Company, featuring their corn syrup and corn starch. 
A. Klein & Company, Inc. 

A. Klein & Company had an unusually attractive display of 
candy boxes for various uses and confectionery seasons, 
Pulverizing Machinery Company 

The Pulverizing Machinery Company exhibited two models 
of the Mikro Pulverizer—Model ISH, the smallest size made, 

(Turn to page 42) 








When and How to Add Nuts and 


Desiccated Coconut in Candy Batches 


A Production Forum Talk 


*By PETER LAUREYS 


Loft’s, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Mr. Laureys’ Talk Was Read, as He Was Unable to Attend 


TT uere are comparatively few kinds of 
candies that are not improved by the addition of nuts 
or coconut, as is evidenced by a casual glance at the 
lines of candies produced by most manufacturers. 

Nuts and coconut are used in icings, cream centers, 
fudge, caramels, chewing candies, nougat, toffees, brit- 
tles and in hard candy. They not only improve the 
appearance of these candies but they also add zest and 
flavor. 

We can count as many as fifteen distinct kinds of 
nuts that might be used in any or all of the variety of 
candies mentioned, but of late years not more than 
half this number have been liberally used by the in- 
dustry. 

The nuts most popularly used today are: Peanuts, 
Brazil nuts, pecans, almonds, English walnuts, cashews 
and filberts. Aside from the presence of protein, fat, 
carbohydrates and fibre, all nuts contain a percentage 
of moisture which may vary from 1 to 6 per cent at 
the time of purchase, depending upon the type of nut. 
However, we are more concerned with the moisture 
content of the nut in the finished candy, and, what we 
may consider of still greater importance is the final 
moisture content of the candy when it reaches the 
consumer. 


The Moisture Factor Important 


There are few ingredients which cost less and that 
are of more value than moisture. It is the moisture 
retained in candies which has a bearing on that quali- 
fication which we class as freshness. Many of us have 
been troubled with the premature drying and graining 
of candies to which nuts and coconut have been added, 
either in large or small amounts, and we find that fre- 
quently it is the moisture absorbing properties of the 
nuts which cause this trouble. 

A simple way of checking on the moisture absorb- 
ing qualities of nuts is to place a quantity of nuts in 
a kettle with ample water to cover, then boil them for 
two or three minutes. The results will be about as 
follows : 

Peanuts—boiled for two or three minutes in water 

will absorb from 20 to 25 per cent of moisture. 

Brazil nuts—from 18 to 22 per cent of moisture. 

Pecans—from 24 to 26 per cent of moisture. 

Almonds—from 18 to 24 per cent of moisture. 

English walnuts—from 15 to 20 per cent of moisture. 


Cashews—from 21 to 25 per cent of moisture. 

Filberts—from 20 to 24 per cent of moisture. 

The amount of water absorbed by nuts which have 
been mixed in candy would depend upon whether the 
nuts were blanched, whole, ground, roasted or raw. 
Another factor would be the length of time they were 
in contact with the heat of the batch and the character 
or moisture content of the candy to which the nuts 
were added. 

The exception to this would be the addition of nuts 
to certain kinds of icings. 


Nuts in Various Icings 


Icings, as a rule, may be classed as that made from 
hard or plastic fat, plus pulverized sugar, and that 
made from sugar, corn syrup, invert sugar, gelatine, 
albumen and water. There is also another kind of 
icing made from a combination of the two types just 
mentioned, namely, those that contain moisture, as well 
as fats. 

Nuts to be added to the fat class of icing or choco- 
late coating should be free of moisture, and it is best 
to grind, then dry the nuts before they are added to 
such preparations, as moisture in the nuts may induce 
rancidity in the fat used in making the icing, as well 
as to cause the fat in grease icings and chocolate coat- 
ing to become pasty or viscous. 

Generally speaking, ground nuts may be worked into 
icings containing moisture without having first been 
specially treated. Icings of this class, as made by the 
candy maker, are expected to set or dry shortly after 
they have been applied to the candy. As the ground 
nuts have a tendency to draw moisture from the candy, 
the addition of certain nuts, notably Brazil nuts and 
pecans, wil! draw moisture from the icing and as a re- 
sult the iced candies can be packed in less time than 
would be the case with icings minus nuts and coconut. 


Nuts in Creams and Other Goods 


On the other hand, when using nuts in rolled or cast 
cream centers, one can allow for the moisture absorb- 
ing properties of the nuts by boiling the batch several 
degrees lower so as to leave a larger percentage of 
available moisture in the candy. In other words, de- 
liberately produce candy with excess moisture, then add 
the nuts which will take up the moisture. 

When making fudge, caramels, certain types of 
chewing candies, toffees, and brittles, it is well to boil 
the nuts in the batch for at least three or four minutes 
as this will feed moisture into the nuts and incidentally 

(Turn to page 44) 
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NEW! 
BURMAK CRACK-LESS ENROBER BELTING 


THIS new, long-life glazed belt for your cold tunnels will out-wear any enrober belt on the 
market! It met with immediate acclaim at the Confectionery Industries Exposition. Many lead- 
ing manufacturing confectioners placed their orders for BURMA*® CRACK-LESS belts for prompt 
shipment. It costs no more than single texture, yt BURMAK CRACK-LESS is a flexible double 
texture belt and gives good smooth bottoms to your goods. Rigorous tests prove this belt to be 





superior to all others, so send for samples or order a trial belt today! 
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FOR GOOD BOTTOMS - 
WE GOT "EM - BLACK 
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ABSOLUTELY...YOU CAN 
SAFELY ADVERTISE 
YOUR PRODUCT AS... 
with DEXTRO 
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THINK YOU HAVE d 
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CONGRATULATIONS, BRADY, 
THIS DEXTROSE 
CERTAINLY IMPROVED 


FORGET THAT 
OUR COSTS ARE 
LOWER, 100. 











|| Sa IF YOU'RE SKEPTICAL ABOUT CERELOSE (pure DEXTROSE) REMEMBER THAT IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


TO INVESTIGATE THIS GREAT ENERGY SUGAR. 


WE WILL STUDY YOUR PRODUCT AND 
THAT CERELOSE WiLL IMPROVE QUALITY, LOWER COSTS AND INCREASE SALES. 


ATTEMPT TO PROVE TO YOU 
JUST WRITE TO 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, CERELOSE DEPT. 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY THROUGH 


INCENTIVE PLANS 
For Factory Tops and Workers 


*By ROBERT B. ESTERLY 


General Production Mar., Luden’s, Inc. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Address at National Confectioners’ Association Convention 


A CLOSE ANALYSIS of the topic about 
which we are to consider, namely, “Incentive Plans 
for Factory Tops and Workers,” reveals a complexity 
which at first hand is not suggested. 

Under this heading we could discuss various plans 
of stock ownership, profit sharing, promotion sched- 
ules, and other workable ideas for providing incentives 
based on measureable accomplishment. 

In the preparation of this paper, | have taken the 
liberty to assume that the common interest of this 
group lies in that field concerned with financial incen- 
tives. The basis of any wage incentive plan, from 
simple piece-work to the more technical bonus and pre- 
mium systems, is predicated on the established fact that 
the viewpoint of the employer, in considering wages an 
unsecured cost of expense in the manufacture of a 
product, is reconciled to the viewpoint of the employe 
who places supreme emphasis on the pay envelope, 
which governs his personal aims and mode of living. 
Wage incentive makes possible the achievement of both 
these aims, through increased production and lower 
cost, functioning hand in hand with greater employe 
sarnings. 

These thoughts were kept in mind at the time of the 
selection and installation of the wage incentive system 
now being used at our plant, and no doubt our prac- 
tical experience as to how the above mentioned aims 
were reached will be of more interest to you than the 
collective reference of experiences with other systems 
in non-allied industries. 


The Bedaux Plan 


We operate under the Bedaux Plan, which is based 
on calculations representing the amount of work a nor- 
mal employe should do in one minute, when working 
at a normal rate of speed, under ordinary conditions, 
and availing himself of his full measure of relaxa- 
tion. 

For convenience, this measurement of work per min- 
ute is called a “B.” Standard production consists of 
sixty of these “Bs” per hour. A standard under the 
system is the number of minutes or “Bs” allowed to 
perform each operation. 

The Bedaux Plan is essentially day work, hourly 
base rates being established in relation to skill, experi- 
ence, and responsibility. In return for this basic hourly 
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rate a definite amount of work is expected, namely 
sixty “Bs” per hour. 

Additional pay is given for additional effort, and the 
amount of this added effort is definitely measured so 
that no individual is unequally rewarded. “Bs” or 
minutes produced in excess of sixty per hour are 
termed premium “Bs.” The money value of these 


“pe” 


premium “Bs” is the same as the minutes represented 
by the base pay. 

The average number of “Bs” per hour earned by 
each employe is posted daily in every department, as 
well as an individual record of premium earned. The 
information on these sheets has many uses and is par- 
ticularly helpful to supervision. 

From the general outline of this plan it can readily 
be seen how the viewpoint of increased production and 
lower cost is accomplished, as scientific measurement 
of effort through time study invariably shows that the 
productivity of the average employe is not commen- 
surate with the established hourly rate. 

The detection of this subnormal efficiency is of 
course conducive to lower production costs. The cost 
of expense of wages is now definitely established, and 
is no longer unsecured. 

The employe viewpoint of emphasis on earnings 
from this point is taken into consideration, and he 
stands ready to benefit by any increased productivity. 


Incentives for Indirect Workers 


The consideration of incentives for indirect workers 
presents a problem somewhat more difficult than that 
of the direct workers, in view of the usual nature of 
the work which presents no repetitive cycles for meas- 
urement and the establishment of standards. How- 
ever, studies must be taken to determine the relation- 
ship of indirect workers required for the most effec- 
tive utilization of the standards set for the direct work- 
ers. This type of study demands the ability of a 
trained engineer, and sometimes a single time study 
takes several days before the complete routine of the 
manifold duties is covered. 

When the necessary number of indirect workers is 
determined and it is found impractical to set standards 
for the payment of premiums, then the collective de- 
partmental results of the direct workers must be used 
as a basis for such payment. 

In my general description of the incentive plan used 
at our plant, I referred to the daily posting sheets 
which show the effectiveness of each operator. The 
weekly compilation of these results affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to use this analysis for the basis of 
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FINE COATING 
CHOCOLATE 
DOESN'T “JUST HAPPEN” 


IT IS CAREFULLY PLANNED, BLENDED, REFINED, 
PROCESSED AND FINISHED. No haphazard methods 
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goes into our chocolate, and in supervising the workmanship during its manufacture. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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premiums to the indirect. The interdependence of the 
direct workers and the indirect workers for the assur- 
ance of smooth-flowing production, makes necessary a 
co-operative spirit which can only be achieved through 
an equitable opportunity of all employes to earn bonus; 
and the inclusion of this class of worker is of utmost 
importance in any wage incentive plan. 


Non-Productive Workers 

Some companies operate incentive plans for their so- 
called non-productive workers, such as shipping clerks, 
maintenance men, store room workers, etc. Here again, 
difficulty is encountered in finding a basis for establish- 
ing standards, due to the diversification and dissimi- 
larity of the duties in which they are engaged. 

However, upon studying the systems now success- 
fully being operated, it is shown that in any division 
of work there is always some operation, some proce- 
dure, that can be used for the measurement of work. 

In the case of a firm which has an incentive plan in 
its store room, it was discovered that the information 
on requisition and receiving slips being used for incom- 
ing and outgoing material offered a satisfactory basis 
for applying studies. 

The weight of the material in some instances was 
used; in other, the number of units handled; and in 
still other sub-divisions of the department, the number 
of requisitions handled was used. 

Another firm worked out a plan of incentive for its 
shipping clerks, basing its studies on the weight han- 
dled, as it appeared on the bills of lading. These 
studies were fairly accurate on account of the perma- 
nent location of the finished stock. 

Maintenance men are paid bonus in one plant, the 
plan being built around an estimator, a trained man 
who figures the labor requirements for every job, large 
or small. In actual practice, the estimator figures how 
many hours it will take each group to do its part of 
the work under the particular job. At the end of the 
week, estimates are recapitulated and compared with 
actual working time taken by each group. If the 
group has kept within the estimated time, bonus is paid. 
lf it should exceed the estimated time, the regular rate 
is used. The possible disadvantage of this system is 
that the personal equation plays a fairly large part in 
its working out, as dependence on the accuracy of the 
estimator is involved. 


Supervisory Group Also Shares 
in Contingent Earnings 

We have discussed the effect of financial incentive 
on the output and earnings of manual workers. How- 
ever, it is known that the supervision, be it foreman 
or superintendency, exerts a greater influence on profit- 
able operation than manual workers, and it is highly 
important that this group shall also participate in con- 
tingent earnings. 

Most of the bonus plans used are based on inde- 
pendent or group performance, but in many companies 
no exact measurement of performance is_ possible. 
However, in a few organizations it has been found 
possible to base the bonus on standards which are sci- 
entifically allowed. In such cases, the measurement of 
a foreman’s performance on which the bonus is based 
may be an increase in production or a decrease in cost, 
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if these improvements are the result of the foreman’s 
effort, and not the result of improvements in other 
departments. 

Waste reduction in departments, where waste is an 
important expense item, may also be used as a measur- 
ing stick in order to base the foreman’s or supervisor's 
bonus. 

In plants, where production does not fluctuate a 
great deal, cost per unit of production is used, because 
the improvement under these conditions is easy to 
measure. 

Other bases for foremen’s bonus are the reduction 
in indirect labor ratios, departmental cleanliness and 
housekeeping, attendance, and punctuality of the em- 
ployes in the departments. 

Although the effectiveness of the foreman is diffi- 
cult to measure or to express in a formula, because of 
the many factors involved, bonus plans for foremen 
and supervisors have certain advantages. They tend 
to promote co-operation between departments, to pro- 
vide an incentive for increased effort on the part of 
the foreman or supervisor, and to bring to his atten- 
tion conditions which need improvement or factors 
that are important in the management of his depart- 
ment. 


Some General Factors 

The final analysis of the entire subject reveals some 
general underlying truths, with which we should not 
come into conflict when considering the adaptability of 
wage incentive for our particular needs. 

Standards should be accurately set by time study, 
and proven correct before employes are notified. 
Changes in standards through error when being set 
cause dissatisfaction and distrust in the minds of the 
employes toward the system and the management. 

Wherever practical, group payment should be 
avoided. Its only advantage lies in its increased sim- 
plicity. Each employe instinctively seeks to distinguish 
himself, and his interest is defeated by submergence in 
a group where the best is undistinguished from the 
worst. 

It is always best to separate the employe's incentive 
wages from his base wages. If total earnings only are 
shown, there is a danger that the value of his incen- 
tive earnings as a stimulus to increased interest and 
co-operation will gradually diminish. 

The plan must be entirely understood by all work- 
ers, and standards published before work is performed. 
Guarantees and allowances for delays beyond the oper- 
ator’s control, wherever possible, should be allowed. 

I recently read a book on personal management, and 
in the preface was written a verse which said: 

“Fold in thy flapping wings, Oh soaring legislature : 
Stoop to smaller things—stoop to human nature.” 

I feel this is the psychology involved in our subject, 
the very essence of which deals with human desires, 
such as pride, advancement, home pleasure, and self- 
preservation. 

These are the goals man instinctively seeks. In fur- 
nishing incentives to appeal to these desires, we give 
added hope which impels action. 

Therefore, in closing, may | suggest that when we 
are engaged with this problem of incentives, let us not 
forget to stoop to human nature. 
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[ N EVERY worth while product, there is 
one indispensable element—the sincerity 
and fidelity of its maker. The men who 
transform raw materials into Hooton’s 
Chocolate Coatings are craftsmen just as 
surely as are those who work with metal 
or wood, only their skill is keyed to stand- 
ards of fine flavor, smoothness, color and 
uniformity, instead of size, design and 
finish. They have behind them the price- 
less guidance of Hooton's 38 years of ex- 
perience. They work with the most mod- 
ern facilities and equipment. As a result, 
you will find Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings 
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Do Multiple Shifts 


Reduce Overhead? 
By E. M. KERWIN 

Secy.-Treas., E. J. Brach & Sons 
Read by C. O. Dicken, Vice Pres. 


EOPLE with little or no experience or study on 

the subject of volume production gain the impres- 
sion that all factors of cost will vary favorably as pro- 
duction increases. Nothing, of course, could be more 
at variance with the actual facts. I want to be 
very careful to bring out at this point that this paper 
is in no sense a brief against the use of multiple shifts 
in the candy industry. ... The points herein are 
rather to clear up, if possible some mistaken concep- 
tions which have led manufacturers not in the candy 
business but in many or all other types of industry to 
falsely believe that certain impossible results will be 
obtained and costs of production secured that will en- 
able them to quote absurdly low prices. 

I find in the candy industry that the percentage of vari- 
able overhead expense runs from as little as 50% to as 
much as 75% of all overhead expenses. The 50% is too 
low—the 75% is high, but necessarily extraordinarily high. 
I would say that the mean between the two would repre- 
sent a fair average... . 

If one stops to consider that as much as two-thirds of 
all the overhead expense can fall into the classification of 
variable, you realize at once one of the earliest fallacies 
existing on this subject of increased tonnage, and that not 
only will these costs mount in proportion as the volume 
increases but in some instances actually in greater propor- 
tion than the volume. 

Take for example the one item of depreciation that is not 
regarded as a variable at all, but as a fixed expense. Cer- 
tainly, no one believes that a machine operated two and 
three shifts will last as long physically as it does when 
operated a normal number of hours. Not only does it ac- 
tually wear out and have to be replaced from the stand- 
point of wear and tear, but the maintenance cost of keep- 
ing it operating may actually increase wholly out of pro- 
portion to the value received. 

The distribution of fixed and variable overhead costs run 
through all departments of the business with some varia- 
tion, of course, but relatively little. I have found through 
analysis of various sections of cost that there is just as 
much variable expense in selling and general administra- 
tion as there is in the manufacturing department where 
most of us feel that our greatest gains can be secured 
through increased production. 


Stimulating Salesmen 
to Sell Profitable Items 
By N. S. REPPERT 


Vice Pres. in Charge of Sales, Luden’s, Inc. 


ET me summarize my own opinions on how to 
stimulate salesmen to sell profitable items: 

1. Make sure that the items on which you are going 
to urge salesmen to put forth additional effort are really 
worthy of greater effort—which means the quality and 
price are such as to give real value to the ultimate con- 
sumer and hence important to the trade. See that the 
appearance is such that it makes the value immediately 
recognizable. See that it is backed up by general de- 
livery, packing, collection and other general service of 
the manufacturer, of a character that really backs up 
a salesman after he has succeeded in getting his trade 
to buy and push the product. 

2. Having picked the right article as a profit maker and 
backed it up with proper general service for the salesmen, 
then use letters, contests, bonuses, telegrams, beneficiary 
commissions, prizes or any other means of keeping the 
salesman’s attention riveted on the profit maker and his 
interest in it stimulated. It is not possible to describe any 
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one of these means as being the best means for accom- 
plishing the purpose. In each case the means selected will 
have to be adapted to the particular situation faced by the 
salesmanager. 

3. The important thing is probably not which of the 
various stimulating devices is selected as is the circum- 
stances in which the stimulants are applied. 

4. Never apply a stimulant which does not appeal to the 

salesman as being in his own interest. After you have 
taken care of this personal interest, you can have a real 
chance of selling him—stimulating him to do something 
that will benefit the company. 
5. Make sure that the task we ask of a salesman is one 
which will permit him to make sure that it will benefit him 
if he follows the instructions given and the requests made 
of him. 


Planning a Production Program 
By SAM SIDD 
Planning Dept., W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. 


WISH to discuss with you today the methods em- 

ployed by W. W. Schrafft & Sons Corporation in 
determining its manufacturing program, or as the sub- 
ject has been announced—its planning and production 
program. 

Let us consider first the objectives of a properly 
managed Planning Department. They are three in 
number : 

(1) To maintain at all times in busy seasons and during 
slack periods a sufficient stock on hand of manufactured 
goods to fill orders promptly, i.e., the day the order is re- 
ceived : 

2) Rarely to have an excess stock on hand, thereby 
avoiding unnecessary capital tie-up and the hazard of style 
changes: 

(3) To operate the plant on an even keel so as to mini- 
mize labor turnover, which is especially necessary today in 
the face of unemployment insurance burdens. 

A planning department to justify its existence must 
squarely meet and solve these three problems 


Illusions and Realities of 
a Candy Sales Manager 
By HARRY R. CHAPMAN 


Vice Pres., New England Confectionery Co. 


HAT is a sales manager’s job? As a result of 
my experience, I have boiled it down to a very 

simple definition, A sales manager's job is to make a 
profit for his house. Some sales managers do not have 
that conception. They think their function is to move 
a lot of goods at prices in line with what they call the 
market regardless of what those goods cost and that 
the responsibility for profit rests with the production 
or financial ends of the business. The illusion that a 
sales manager has nothing to do with profit is general 
loss producer No. 1 in our industry. The accepted 
definition of salesmanship is that it is the “sale of goods 
at a profit.” And the one important factor in price 
making is to provide for a fair and adequate profit. 

Six obligations suggest themselves which every salesman 
should fulfill: 

First—To do his part in building volume. . 

Second—To aid in the preservation and the making of 
unmortgaged money... . 

Third—To help merchandise the line. . . 

Fourth—To do his share toward administrative economy 
(again helping profits)... . 

Fifth—To understand his part in the manufacturing econ- 
omies (again helping profits)... . 
Sixth—To be an important factor in good will build- 
ee 


Editor's Note: The above are abstracts from many of the 
N.C.A. Convention addresses, which will be published in full in 
future issues. 
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has been developed to overcome certain limitations 
inherent to the use of standard type Thin Boiling 
Confectionery Starches in gums and jellies. 


@ CLARITY 


The use of Douglas Confectioners’ "C’’ (thin boiling) 
Starch makes possible. a marked increase in clarity 
of goods. 

e COLOR 


Greater transparency effecting defnite improvement 
in the colors of your finished products. 


@ MOISTURE RETENTION 


Will retain moisture indefinitely without swelling. 


@ LONGER SHELF LIFE 


Greater moisture retention is profitable from a weight 
standpoint, as well as insuring greater shelf life. 
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tion purposes It is very 
attractive nicely finished 

because they are assured of consistency of color, uniform has an aluminum base and 
. nickel trimmings Motor 
quality and driven. 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


e 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


: Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Reprints... 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 
Write for prices to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago, Ill. 








Seen at the Show 


(Continued from page 31) 


and Model 2TH, the next largest in size. There was consider- 
able literature describing the outstanding features of their 
equipment. 


Eppelsheimer & Company 

Directly opposite was the exhibit of Eppelsheimer & Com- 
pany, featuring their complete line of chocolate moulds. 
Corn Products Refining Company 

Across the aisle was the booth of the Corn Products Refining 
Company, with a very attractive display showing Cerelose con- 
tinuously running over a replica of Niagara Falls and featuring 
their corn syrup and confectioners’ starches. 

White Stokes Company, Inc. 

On the opposite side of the aisle was the White-Stokes Com- 
pany, Inc., exhibit, displaying barrels labeled with their various 
products, including Fondax, Mazzetta, Valmore, Hand Roe 
Cream, Jersey Caramel Cream, Whistojel, Super Cream and 
Perfection Caramel Cream, 100 Grade Pectin, Super Pectin. 
and Inver Pectose. The barrels were filled with candies made of 
the respective products. 

- 
Pilloid Cabinet Company 

The Pilloid Cabinet Company came next in line with an 
elaborate display of novelty wooden boxes. 
Reynolds Metals Company 

One of the “show places” of the Exposition was the exhibit 
of the Reynolds Metals Company. Theirs was an artistically 
mahogany panelled booth displaying metal covered cartons, 
set-up box covers, heat seal Tite-Wraps, bar wrappers, flexible 
metal bags, advertising displays, etc. Also included was a 
laboratory demonstration showing the energy in light, which 
contributes to the development of rancidity. 


Transparent Wrap Machine Corp. 

Entering the Fifth Exhibition Room the visitor observed the 
exhibit of the Transparent Wrap Machine Corporation, dis- 
playing their packaging machine in operation. This machine 
fills, crimps and heat-seals packages of any heat-sealing ma- 
terials, either paper or transparent cellulose. Walter Zwoyer, 
the inventor of the machine, was present to answer any and all 
questions, and stated that they are preparing to bring out a 
machine on the same principle that will package and wrap bar 
candy as well. 

Beulah Arthur 

Next was the exhibit of Beulah Arthur, Package Designer, 

featuring attractive novelty boxes of transparent cellulose, and 


W.E.R. Ribbons. 
Burrell Belting Company 


Then came the display of Burrell Belting Company, exhibiting 
for the first time the new Burmak “Crack-less” Enrober Belt- 
ing. They had two figures, “Nick” and “Jim,” joyously ex- 
claiming over this new development in belting progress. It is 
a double-texture glazed cooling tunnel belt, and was received 
with great enthusiasm by the visiting confectioners. The new 
belt is the result of several years of research and development, 
resulting in longer wearing qualities without cracking or check- 
ing. The new Burmak Rotator Revolving nosebar, which elimi- 
nates severe wear on feed table, bottomer, and delivery table 
belts, was also displayed for the first time, and it, too, met with 
immediate acceptance. 

Economy Equipment Company 

While the Economy Equipment Company did not display any 
equipment, they had an ample supply of literature portraying 
their Economy “Belt Turn” and “LustraKoold” Conveyors. The 
Economy Dry Air Conditioner for chocolate, hard candy or 
icing departments, Economy Spray Conditioner and the Econ- 
omy Baffle Conditioner were also featured. 

Kromex Corporation 

The next exhibit was that of the Kromex Corporation, fea- 
turing a unique line of re-use packages in glass and chrome. 
An unusually great interest was shown by the manufacturers in 
these very individualistic high-class re-use containers. 

Merck and Company, Inc. 

At the corner and approximately in the middle of this line 

of exhibitors was the very interesting display of Merck & 
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Company, Inc., featuring Merck’s citric acid, tartaric acid, 
sodium bicarbonate, cumarin, vanallin and methyl salicylate, 
cream of tartar and milk sugar. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 

The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company occupied an 
attractive booth featuring Staley’s confectionery corn syrup and 
starches. 
T. J. Knezevich 

Next came the exhibit of T. J. Knezevich, featuring artificial 
floral decorations for confectionery packages. 
John Werner and Sons 

As you entered the sixth exhibition room, J. Werner and 
Sons occupied the booth on the right, exhibiting the Werner 
Duplex Cream Beater and Cooler for retail manufacturers and 
laboratory use, and the modern layout of the Werner direct 
Fondant Depository System in conjunction with the Werner 
Boardless Coating Machine. 


Racine Confectioners’ Machinery Company 

Across the aisle was the exhibit of the Racine Confectioners’ 
Machinery Company, displaying a very fine line of candy made 
with their chocolate and candy machinery. 
Brazil Nut Advertising Fund 

One of the outstanding exhibits of the Show was that of the 
Brazil Nut Advertising Fund, featuring an Amazonian Jungle 
Hut and displaying an Indian dug-out canoe from the Amazon 
region, also a genuine Indian Blow Gun, with poison darts, all 
calling attention to their generous supply of various grades of 
Srazil nuts, and an assortment of candies made with Brazil 
nuts. A new formula book was also offered by this organiza- 
tion, containing 56 new formulas for Brazil nut confections, 
which is now available to all manufacturing confectioners. 
Vorhees Rubber Manufacturing Company 

Another very interesting display was that of the Vorhees 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, featuring their line of rubber 
candy moulds. Sharing this booth was the Lund Laboratories, 
exhibiting their products, among which was a new solidified 
honey candy in various flavors, a process for preparing ice 
cream confections, uncooked pectin jelly candies, and black food 
coloring. 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Company 

Next in the line of exhibitors on the left was the Vacuum 
Candy Machinery Company, displaying Vacuum Candy Cookers. 
Thomas Burkhard Company 

Across the aisle was the exhibit of Thomas Burkhard, dis- 
playing their Water Jacketed Copper Kettles for confectioners. 
Walter Baker & Company 

One of the unique exhibits of the show was that of Walter 
Baker and Company, featuring their first plant in miniature, 
which was established in 1870. The exhibit was presided over 
by two of the Walter Baker and Company girls, dressed in the 
typical Dutch costumes of the well-known Walter Baker & Co. 
Trade Mark. They displayed and distributed samples of choco- 
late coatings. 
Savage Brothers Company 

On the left was the exhibit of Savage Brothers, featuring 
their complete line of confectioners’ equipment and displaying 
a marshmallow beater and chocolate mixer. Literature per- 
taining to their line of new and used equipment was distrib- 
uted at the exhibition. 
St. Regis Paper Company 

Directly opposite was the exhibit of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
featuring their Multi-Wall Sewn Paper Bag for food prod- 
ucts. This is a valve type six-ply paper bag for sugar, cocoa, 
and food products, and according to the manufacturers is very 
economical and more sanitary than cloth type containers, Anoth- 
er feature of this exhibit was a motion picture depicting the fill- 
ing, handling, transporting and dumping of food products in 
Multi-Wall paper bags. They gave the bags plenty of rough 
treatment, but their contents remain intact free from dust and 
dirt. 
Penick and Ford Sales Company 

Next on the right was the booth of Penick and Ford Sales 
Company with a colorful and tasty display of candies manu- 
factured from their products, and featuring the Douglas Con- 
fectioners’ “C” (thin Boiling) Starch, and Penford Confec- 
tioners’ Crystal Water White Corn Syrup, emphasizing the 
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* Process of manufacture Patented 
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Convertit speeds up production and re- 
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clarity, greater transparency, moisture retention and longer 
shelf life of candies made with this specially developed starch. 


American Sugar Refining and Franklin 
Sugar Refining Co. 

A very attractive display was that of the American Sugar 
Refining Company and Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
which consisted of an artistic display of home spun Domino 
Coarse Granulated Sugar made entirely by hand by Charles 
Courley. Words cannot adequately describe the artistry of 
this very unusual handiwork. 

And now we conclude our little journey through the exhibits 
of the 13th Annual Exposition of the Confectioners and Al- 
lied Industries, with pleasant memories of the old friends we've 
met again and the new ones we've made, looking anxiously 
forward to seeing them all again at the Convention next year. 


How and When to Add Nuts and 
Desiccated Coconut to Candy Batches 


(Continued from page 32) 


destroy any spores that may have been present prior 
to the addition of the nuts to the batch. 
Desiccated Coconut in Combinations 

It is a comparatively easy matter to make allowance 
for the moisture absorbing properties of nuts when 
used in most candies, but on the other hand, the addi- 
tion of desiccated coconut presents a problem a trifle 
more difficult. The moisture content of fresh or green 
coconuts may run as high as 50 per cent. When fresh 
coconut is dried or desiccated, the moisture content 
may be as low as 5 per cent. The result is a compara- 
tively dry and tough fibred product which thirsts for 
water. Despite the presence of 65 per cent of oil in 
the desiccated coconut, it will readily absorb compara- 
tively large amounts of water. 

The logical way to produce satisfactory coconut can- 
dies is to first freshen the coconut, or, in other words, 
replace some of the moisture and combine it with a 
substance that will check fermentation or mold. 

It has been found that certain combinations of desic- 
cated coconut, water and standardized invert sugar 
have a softening and tenderizing effect upon the fibrous 
desiccated coconut. The amount of water and stand- 
ardized invert sugar to be added to a given amount of 
desiccated coconut will depend upon the class of candy 
to which the freshened or treated coconut is to be used. 
We suggest the following combinations for hand rolled 
creams and icings : 

10 pounds—Desiccated coconut 
14% pounds—Water 
2 pounds—Standardized invert sugar 
For cast cream centers and fudge: 
10 pounds—Desiccated coconut 
2% pounds—Water 
2% pounds—Standardized invert sugar 
For creamed coconut kisses, chewey coconut, 
mels and chewing candies: 
10 pounds—Desiccated coconut 
3 pounds—Water 
3 pounds—Standardized invert sugar 

The method of preparation is simple, as the water 
and invert sugar are mixed together, then the desic- 
cated coconut is added, mixed thoroughly and the prep- 
aration is then set aside for from fifteen minutes to 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ORDER ONE NOW! 


KENLIT MFG. CO. 


MEDFORD ....+ + « MASS. 
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® KETTLES 

® MIXERS 

® COOLING SLABS 

® PANS 

® CONTINUOUS 
COOKERS 

® MARSHMALLOW 
BEATERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


ACE COPPERSMITHING SSE 


2535 Maypole Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Gelatine 


Where to Buy It 
for 
Marshmallows 
Biscuit Toppings 
Icings 


Crystal Gelatine Co. 
PEABODY. MASS. 
Branch Offices-Warehouses: 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland,, 
Angel San i Seattle 





A DISPLAY advertise- 
ment in the Adlet Section 
of THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER 
will keep your name and 
products before the con- 
fectionery industry the 
year "round. 


The MANUFACTURING 
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Chicago, Ill. 
































The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 

cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 

fies, etc., as well as a  eatcies. 
Manufactured 


VACUUM CANDY "MACHINERY co 


Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York 





"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 


SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 
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For Outstanding 
Flavor Quality 


BLANKE-BAER VANILLAS 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
AND FLAVORS 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & 
PRESERVING CO. 


3224 Se. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
“The House of True Flavors 


and J anillas’ 





FOR 


SLABBING PURPOSES 


USE 


KREM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 


Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 




















WHY NOT BE CLEAN ABOUT IT? 
Supplant dirt and unsanitary starch by the 
FRIEND HAND-ROLL METHOD preducing 
the highest quality, lowest cost and 


cleanest cream centers possible. Machine« 
for any volume requirements from cand 
kitchen te the largest plants. 

Write for particulars 


HARRY L. FRIEND 


52 India Street - Boston, Mass. 
USED THE WORLD OVER 














ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 


@ SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in the 
Chemistry of 
Cacao Products 


MANUFACTURERS 


7 LIPEOMETER 


for determining Cocoa Butter 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


202 EAST 44TH ST. - - - - - - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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one-half hour so that the coconut will absorb the mois- 
ture and the invert sugar will aid in the retention of 
the moisture. 

In the manufacture of many types of candies con- 
taining relatively large amounts of coconut, it is the 
common practice to mix large quantities of the coconut 
freshening combinations which are placed into suitable 
containers for as long as twelve hours prior to their 
use. 

When adding the freshened coconut to the batch of 
candy, it will, of course, be necessary to cook the candy 
high enough to compensate for the moisture added in 
the freshened coconut. 

It is questionable whether there is any other product 
which will absorb moisture more readily from candy 
than will coconut, and it is hoped that the reference 
and suggestions as to when and how to add nuts and 
coconut to candy will at least aid in stimulating thought 
on this subject, and no doubt a number of our listen- 
ers will have questions to ask and suggestions and ad- 
vice to give on better or more convenient ways of han- 
dling nuts and coconut. 


Budgetary Control 
(Continued from page 24) 


and accounts carefully estimated and tabulated, he will 
present to the management an exact picture of what 
is to be expected for the month of September. This 
will in actuality be a profit and loss statement in ad- 
vance of the month to come, and we shall have an exact 
picture of what is to be expected. 

Now at this point I would suggest that the manage- 
ment call the entire group together and go over the 
budget plan, getting suggestions from each executive. 
The chief executive will also do some hard thinking 
to see what can be done to help the picture. It will 
be surprising to find the many ways and means by 
which expense items can and will be cut down, and the 
means that can be put forth to increase sales, thereby 
bettering our profit position. If we establish an actual 
goal to reach, we will not be working blindly, with 
just the hope of coming out satisfactorily at the end 
of the month. Every person in the organization will 
be keyed up with an intense desire to reach that goal 
and measure up to the particular responsibility for 
which he is concerned. We will also find better co- 
operation and harmony than ever before among the 
various department heads. 

The accountant or budgeteer will use the budget 
daily throughout the month. He can check purchase 
orders, sales, or expense items, and reports can be 
compared with the budget figures. 

Various copies of the budget should be made and 
given to those who are responsible for its operation. 
The budgeteer should see that these reports are kept 
up to date, and if he is compiling a weekly, or daily 
record for comparison with the budget figures, he 
should also see that these figures are transmitted to the 
copies in the hands of the various executives, so they 
know exactly their position at all times. ‘ 

In regard to the cost of operating such a budget as 


(Turn to page 58) 
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CANDY PACKAGING 
AWD MERCHANDISING ANDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETTER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





Life Savers’ Suggestions on 


TESTING the MARKET Before Entering 


*By SIDNEY W. EDLUND 


President, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Address at National Confectioners Association Convention 


N.: long ago a man who is probably at- 
tending this Convention said to another, who is also 
probably attending this Convention, that he was going 
into the candy business. The second man said, “The 
thing to do is to find the best selling trade-marked 
goods, copy these goods as nearly as possible, and then 
sell them at a slightly lower price.” Happily, for his 
own sake and for the sake of the industry, the first 
man had no such idea. The last thing he wanted to 
do was to imitate a leader. 

I believe it is a dangerous practice to imitate a 
leader. It usually brings failure; perhaps occasionally 
a small success, but almost never a large success. In- 
deed, I challenge any of you to name a large success 
in any industry of a product that is just an imitation. 


Product and Package Need a “Plus” 


To succeed there must almost always be a plus— 
something the other fellow does not offer. And a lower 
price is seldom a sufficient plus except in bulk goods. 

Let me illustrate: One man I know is familiar with 
847 attempts to imitate Milky Way. He says that 
some of them taste as good as Milky Way, but they 
don't get the business even though many of them cut 
the price, I don’t suppose anyone would even attempt 
to estimate the number of pure imitators of Hershey's. 
And there have been price cutters among them also. 
Then Nestle came along and made a different mould, 
a different tasting piece, and backed up their product 
with advertising. They were not imitators; they had 
several plusses; hence they could and did make good 
progress. 

Every industry has thousands of examples that 
point to the same thing—that the way of the imitator 
looks easy but usually leads to destruction, while the 
way of the pioneer is hard but often leads to great 
success. 

And so on this interesting subject of “Testing a Mar- 
ket,” my first suggestion is that a new product is in- 
finitely more likely to succeed if it has a plus. It is, 
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of course, desirable to have a plus in the goods them- 
selves, but that is not essential. It may be in the plan 
of merchandising or in the packaging. 

Life Savers are a good example of a plus in pack- 
aging. Some twenty-seven years ago, Mr. E. J. Noble 
learned that the trade-mark and patent rights to Crane’s 
Peppermint Life Savers could be purchased for some- 
thing under $1,000. That was the beginning of the 
present Life Savers business. Now, Crane’s Mints 
had been packed in cardboard tubes resembling cart- 
ridges. When the cap slipped off, the candies would 
spill in the pocket. Or, the cap would refuse to come 
off at all, and the container would have to be slashed 
or torn. Under Mr. Noble’s guiding hand there soon 
emerged an attractive Life Saver package in gleaming 
tinfoil—the first time tinfoil was so employed. The 
consumer then had no difficulty getting at the mints 
quickly ; moreover, the candies remaining in the pack- 
age were protected and held together until the last 
one was consumed, 

To complete the packaging plus, an attractive, slim, 
tilting display carton was designed. The titled display 
was new; its “pick-me-up” appeal attracted those who 
went to the counter. 

Now, it may be inferred that Crane’s Peppermint 
Life Savers were not doing so well, else the rights 
could not have been purchased for so little. Neverthe- 
less Crane’s Mints had a plus in the product because 
they had a hole in them that has since made Life Savers 
famous. But that was not enough. When the pack- 
aging plus was added to the plus of the product itself, 
Life Savers soon became the leading mints in the world. 


Establish Development and Research Dept. 


It is, of course, simple for me to point out the necessity of 
having a plus in the products you put out. But we will all 
agree that it is far from simple to do this thing. I am of the 
opinion that any firm will move very much faster in such im- 
portant work if it will establish a department for development 
and research work. The department may be one man, or one 
man for a half-day, or it may be a consultant in an outside 
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laboratory. In any case, the man should have a good technical 
background, and an unusual imagination. There is no man 
you should pick with more care because, having picked him, 
you should then give him plenty of freedom, and you must not 
expect his first experiments to produce what you are looking 
for. Expect rather to make a hundred or perhaps a thousand 
experimental candies to produce one that is good enough to 
back with your money. But if you have chosen the head of 
your research department well he'll produce for you, and you 
will probably reap more dividends from his work than from 
the work of any other person or department in your organi- 
zation. 

And so my second suggestion on this subject of “Testing a 
Market” is to organize your development and research work 
as a separate department in order that the responsibility is 
fixed for producing goods with a definite plus. 

But it is not always easy to tell when you have produced 
a product with a sufficient plus to get a volume of business 
at reasonable cost. Is there any of us here who has not seen 
products about which we have said, “That will go places,” and 
yet the public has not taken them? I do not know the sales 
manager or president who can predict accurately how the pub- 
lic will accept a new product. I'd like to take for my earn- 
ings the cost of the labels and boxes that will never be used, 
bought by the man in this room for new products. And the 
unused labels and boxes represent only a tiny portion of the 
loss. Often merchandise has to be destroyed. Salesmen have 
spent their time selling products for which there is not suff- 
cient market to justify their time. Advertising and advertising 
materials are a complete loss. And so on. How to prevent 
this loss or cut it to the minimum is the question. 


Apply Principle of Testing Before Wide Usage; 
Life Savers’ Taste Jury Method 


In my company, one of the most useful devices for prevent- 
ing these losses is our “Taste Jury.” This “jury” consists of 
a group of about 125 men and women located at points 
throughout the United States and Canada. These are adults, 
grownups being the chief buyers of Life Savers, although the 
candies are often purchased by them for children. Only a 
very few of the jury members are flavor experts. Some of 
them are our own employees, and others are related to us 
through business connections, such as our advertising agency 
and dealers in our raw materials. Many are ultimate con- 
sumers, strictly representative of the buying public, taken from 
all walks of life. 

Perhaps the prime requisite for our jury members is that 
each be painstaking and patient, as we may call upon in- 
dividual members many times in developing a single piece. 
It is not unusual to ask the jury to give us opinions ten or 
twelve times, and occasionally each member will be asked not 
only for his opinion, but for that of eight of his associates or 
friends. In this way, almost overnight we can obtain the reac- 
tions of a thousand persons. 

Inasmuch as we place much dependence upon our Taste 
Jury, we very carefully refrain from asking leading questions, 
or from making suggestions that would influence the results. 
All identifications are always removed from the pieces to be 
tested. In cases where we compare our product with a com- 
peting product, we have gone as far as to make our piece in 
the same shape and size as that with which we are comparing. 
To each one of the jurors we send a detailed set of instruc- 
tions. We ask that the juror give undivided attention to tast- 
ing, as we have found that it is impossible to render a true 
opinion without concentration. 

We go as far as to indicate a definite technique for tasting. 
For instance, we ask that not more than two kinds of similar 
pieces be tasted at a “sitting,” unless there should be a very 
marked difference between the tasting of different pieces and 
that a little water should be drunk between the tastes. We 
call attention to the necessity of reversing the taste odor, but 
only after a lapse of time. Finally, we ask that the opinions 
arrived at be discussed with no one until after the jurors’ 
opinions have been recorded. We do not use a detailed form 
of recording opinions. We simply ask which is preferred, and 
why, and then invite a comprehensive opinion in the language 
of the juror. 
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Also Use a Test Market 


It is our experience that the Taste Jury can tell us with 
reasonable accuracy whether the public will like a new piece, 
for the very good reason that the law of averages has had a 
fair chance to work—but it does not tell us whether the pub- 
lic will buy a goodly amount of it in preference to all other 
candies. The only test for that we know is to put the’ goods 
in a test market. Wild Cherry Life Savers is an illustration. 
When we developed this flavor, a little more than a year ago, 
our executives were divided as to its merit, but our Taste 
Jury said it was good. The flavor was tried out in one terri- 
tory and it met with immediate acceptance. Introduced 
throughout all territories, it became a great success. On the 
other hand, we have had flavors that never got beyond the 
trial territories. 

While a flavor may be well received by the public, the 
favorable reception does not necessarily foretell a long life. 
For example, 20,000,000 packages of Violet Life Savers have 
been sold in a single year. Today there is so little demand, 
that we have stopped making them, a sequel that none of us 
could foresee. We are disposed to believe ‘that there are 
styles and trends in tastes, and are of the opinion that a re- 
offering of the same flavor at the right time, may again meet 
with favorable response from the public. 

So much for the product itself. We often make similar 
tests on new or revised labels. We made a change in our fruit 
drop labels not long ago in the interest of better display. At 
the time we had on hand plenty of unused labels, but before 
scrapping them we made up new labels and put them to use 
in the Pacific Coast territory. Then we waited for develop- 
ments. Up to the time that the new labels were introduced, 
there had been a direct correlation between Pacific Coast sales 
and the sales of the rest of the country. After the distribu- 
tion of the new wrappers, sales on the Pacific Coast rose to 
new levels, and that trend continued. With this evidence to 
support the change, we adopted the new labels throughout 
the country and discarded the old ones. 


Test Merchandising Ideas 
Insofar as possible we apply the same principle to merchan- 

dising ideas. We have five merchandising plans being tested 
out in five separate territories right now. We know, from 
experience, that some of these plans will be worth while, and 
others will not work out. We believe that each has a good 
chance to succeed, else we would not be spending time and 
money in trying them out. We cannot predict which one will 
succeed, but when these experiments have been completed, we 
shall be able to say with surprising accuracy what will hap- 
pen throughout the country. 

And so the third suggestion I wish to make is to adopt the 
principle of testing before wide usage. And after your sales 
managers have made their estimates on how much they sell 
in the test territories, cut these estimates plenty, and buy your 
supplies accordingly. In that way you will keep your losses 
to a minimum. When you find you have a winner, then you 
can open up high, wide, and nationally. 

It is not the policy of my company to publicize a new item 
heavily. Our salesmen introduce it into one or two territories 
and we promote it primarily with the trade. If we obtain 
distribution in 50 per cent of all the outlets that could con- 
ceivably carry Life Savers and the public shows its approval 
by repeat buying, we then promote the new piece through our 
regular organized publicity. 

Obviously, if a concern adopts the principle of testing before 
wide usage, it is equally desirable that the corollary be also 
adopted—that a sufficient number of new items be kept under 
test. Otherwise you may find yourselves without enough 
live material to sustain an upward trend. 

These, then, are my three suggestions on the subject, “Test- 
ing a Market Before Entering It”: 

1. A new product is infinitely more likely to succeed if it 
has a plus. 

2. Organize your development and research work as a sepa- 
rate department in order to fix the responsibility for pro- 
ducing new goods with a definite plus. 

3. Apply the principle of testing before wide usage—first by 
consumer tests and later by limited market tests. 
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Called the Most Successful in A. R. C. History 


A, ENTHUSIASTIC group of retail 
manufacturers gathered at the Hotel Statler in Bos- 
ton, May 18 to 20, for their Twentieth Annual 
Convention. They were welcomed by Mr. E. J. 
O’Connelly, President of the New England Confec- 
tioners Association. Mr. Herbert R. Dimling gave 
his annual report as President of the Association. 

The following subjects were discussed: 

“How We Sell Successfully from the Same Stores 
60c, $1.00 and $1.25 Lines of Candy”—Heber Har- 
ter, Manager, The McNally-Doyle Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

‘Building Your Ice Cream Profits Through Mer- 
chandising’”—James T. Managan, Director of Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising, Mills Novelty Co., 
Chicago. (One of the largest users of Direct Mail 
advertising in the country.) 

“Employee Salesmanship Training’—Ackley R. 
Slee, Assistant Superintendent, Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Packages and Packaging’—(Illustrated with 
samples from Mavrakos Candy Company and other 
members.)—John Mavrakos, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Specialty Goods”’—Harold T. Hayes, Quaker 
Bonnet Sweets, Orchard Park, N. Y. 

Mr. A. E. Stacey, Jr., of New York, went into 
detail in a discussion of “Air Conditioning in 
Candy Making and Candy Retailing.” He illus- 
trated his remarks with stereopticon slides, show- 
ing different types of equipment for different size 
plants and stores. 

Mr. Chester A. Asher, Jr., of Philadelphia, spoke 
at length on the “Human Side of Retail Selling.” 
He made some very good suggestions for stimulat- 
ing sales following holidays such as Easter, Christ- 
mas, etc. He showed the manufacturers their mint 
box, which had proven successful. Chocolate mints 
became a grocery item, and thus in cheapening the 
price and the product mints almost disappeared 
from the retail candy stores. This firm has success- 
fully brought back the item by designing a box with 
recipes and suggestions for using mints. He stressed 
the value of choosing sales people. 

Mr. L. L. Shoemaker, of National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, spoke on the Tuesday afternoon 
program on “Adjusting Business to Current Condi+ 
tions.” This was one of the most stimulating talks 
of the Convention. He gave these slogans for 1936: 
“Forget Yesterday’—“Work for Today’—‘Plan 
for Tomorrow”—*“Profit Time is Here Again.” He 
stressed the fact that the man in business must 
anticipate the increased cost of doing business, with 
rising taxes in all governments—national, state, 
and local. He urged the manufacturers to keep a 
tight rein on their budgets and to anticipate much 
higher rentals, by making long term leases, if 
possible. 

“Social Securities and the National Act” was ex- 
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Associated Retailers’ 20th Convention 





President 
HOWARD H. FISKE 
Fiske’s Candy Shops 
Cambridge, Mass. 





plained in detail by Professor James B. Toner, of 
the Boston University. He also brought out that 
legislation would have to be watched very closely 
in planning budgets and anticipated expenses. 

Mr. Jchn M. Krno, of Corn Products Refining 
Company, gave a talk on “Candy as Food.” 

Mr. H. R. Chapman, Sales Manager of the New 
England Confectionery Company, told of the sell- 
ing problems of a wholesale confectioner. Mr. 
Chapman urged the timing of turn-over where 
profit is made. In discussing these problems he 
stressed the point that a company should recognize 
that sales are the major problem; second, they ad- 
just their sales policy and have all other depart- 
ments evolve around this policy. Merchandising 
was mentioned next. Lines should be reduced, if 
unprofitable ; there should be one price policy to all 
trade in the same class. A company should adopt 
a production line of what can be sold and not what 
a company wants. New items should be tested out 
in distribution channels before being put into the 
whole market. 

During the first day of the Convention, the retail 
manufacturers displayed their own products, and 
there was a great deal of sampling, judging and 
commenting on the candy and packages brought to 
the Convention. 

The Dinner Dance was enthusiastically attended, 
as were the other features of entertainment pro- 
vided by the Association. 

New officers for the coming year are as follows: 
President, Howard Fiske, Fiske’s, Cambridge, 
Mass; First Vice President, Chester A. Asher, Jr., 
Asher’s, Philadelphia, Pa.; Second Vice President, 
Heber Harter, MecNally-Doyle Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. D. Blatner, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

Executive Committee: Herbert R. Dimling, Dim- 
ling’s Candy Shops, Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. L. Me- 
Guckin, The Maramor, Columbus, Ohio; Geo. Le- 
Sauvage, Frank G. Shattuck Company, New York; 
M. D. Meiss, Putman’s, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chas. S. Mitchell, Mitchell’s, Nashville, Tenn.: E]- 
mer G. Wieda, Wieda’s, Inc., Paterson, N. J.; Geo. 
Hope, Hope’s Confectionery, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
John Mavrakos, Mavrakos Candy Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 







































Salad Bow! , 


Ideal Re-use Container 


Temptingly rich, attractive and inviting—that’s the 
display which stimulates candy sales during the holi- 
days. And it is the appeal which your confectionery 
and candies possess when packed in the new Silver-Glo 
aluminum (contains no silver) Salad Bowl. 

This exquisite bowl has a soft, velvety finish; it is 
9” in diameter and 3” deep; and is equipped with 
wooden fork and spoon. It will not tarnish, break, or 
bend out of shape and is ideal for affording maximum 
sales display. 

Many other WB gift items are suitable for 


packaging—trays, bowls, tumblers, pitchers, 
eer mugs, powder boxes, etc. Write for 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
Dept. 856 West Bend, Wisconsin 



































PACKAGES 
DESIGNED TO 


SELL! 


Specialized experience in successful 
package designing. 





Intimate knowledge of confectionery 
merchandising problems. See us. 


ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


DESIGNER, ILLUSTRATOR 
540 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE DELAWARE 869! 















Sales Problems of 
The Small Manufacturer 


(Continued from page 25) 


back yard with his big bars, his cut prices, and his 
free deals. We can’t possibly meet him and stay in 
business. He is in our vard for a little while, then he 
passes over to our neighbor’s yard. Yes, it is true, he 
messes up some of the play houses we have built, but 
like the hurricane or tornado passing over, we must 
immediately begin to replace the damage he has done, 
rather than let things stay as he has left them. 

Third—we small manufacturers must wake up to the 
fact that we must begin to sell merchandising ideas, 
and not a pound, a box, a case, or a pail of candy. 
We must further realize that these merchandising ideas 
must be sold to the jobbers and retailers that are in our 
own home territory, so that we can watch and follow 
through with them. 

One manufacturer made a statement in my office just 
some few days ago—and he is a small manufacturer— 
that he sold more merchandise in a state that was 700 
miles away from home than he did in his own home 
state. He further stated that a town in Florida of 
about the same population of the town he is located in 
produced for him five times as much business as his 
own home town. Maybe others, within the hearing of 
my voice, might be having similar experiences. If so, 
it is an unhealthy situation for you. The small manu- 
facturer must come close to home and stay at home. If 
he does that, then the growth he does experience will 
have a solid and firm foundation to stand on. 


Sell Merchandising Ideas 


Now, how shall we sell merchandising ideas? Well, let's 
take a look and analyze what we are selling—candy. I consider 
candy the one and only 100 per cent salable item that goes into 
a merchant’s store. May I repeat that statement?—I consider 
candy the one and only 100 per cent salable item that goes into 
a merchant’s store. That’s a pretty broad statement, isn’t it? 
But I believe I say it without fear of contradiction, and my 
proof of the statement is this: Did you ever hear anybody, at 
any time, in all your years in the candy business, say positivel) 
to you, that he did not /ike candy? Yes, I grant you that some 
say they do not eat candy; then, when you ask to know the 
reason why, they will tell you that they have been advised 
against eating candy by some specialist or dietitian, because it 
is not good for what “ails” him. 

(Right here, I think this association should go on record 
tomorrow to make a greater effort towards curtailing such 
dishonest, untruthful and malicious propaganda, which seems 
to be gaining such headway among our American people. When 
we analyze the ingredients of candy, we can’t find a raw mate- 
rial in those ingredients that is not a healthy one, and possibly 
the same advisors who tell them they shouldn’t eat candy will 
recommend to them some of those same ingredients in another 
form. Therefore I say to you that we should begin now to use 
strong methods to correct such false and groundless infor- 
mation. ) 

But back to my statement of candy being 100 per cent salable. 
Don’t the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the black 
and the white, all like candy? Doesn’t baby cry for it? And 
even grandma never refuses it, even though she has false teeth 
and has to suck it. Again, isn’t candy the most universal food 
known? Tell me what other edible manufactured product is as 
universally known the world over as candy? ... (Editor’s Note: 
Vr. McCormack continued with reference to candies in other 
countries. ) 

From the above, I hope that I have proven to some degree 
my statement that candy is a universal food. Since candy is 
100 per cent salable, and since it is more or less a universal food, 
THE 
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Introducing a new machine which indi- Paper—Glascine—as well as Wax-Backed 
vidually wraps various shapes and sizes Foil and Combination Papers. 
of hard candy—also soft or chocolate-coat- This machine will enable you to “cash 
ed pieces, another outstanding creation in in” on the enormous popularity of individ- 
the Rose group of famous confectionery ually wrapped bulk items. Individual 


wraps are converting many products 


machines. which formerly had only seasonal appeal 

The new Rose I.S.T. will twist-wrap your into successful sellers the entire year. 
candy in all popular types of wrapping ma- Here’s the machine for alert confection- 
terials — Transparent Cellulose Waxed ery manufacturers! 


Investigate it now 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


511 .FIFTH AVENUE : ° NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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WHIZ-PACKER 
FILLER 


Fast—Accurate—Inex pensive 


PRODUCTS... Free and 
non-free flowing such as 
nuts, candy, coffee, teas, 
spices. seeds, powders, 
crystals, pellets. 

RANGE ... Fills any type 
container—1/100th of a 


teaspoonful to 5 pounds 
and over. 

PRODUCTION ... 10 to 
80 discharges per minute 
available. 

ACCURACY Actual 
weighing will give no 


greater precision. 

TEN YEARS IN OPERA- 
TION ... Never a repair. 

QUICK CHANGE -OVER 
...» For different size con- 
tainers takes less than 3 
minutes. 

OUTRIGHT SALE... You 
own the machine. Practi- 
cally impossible to get out 





of order. No experienced 
operators required. Pow- 
ered by %-H.P. motor. 


Now in use by many na- 
tionally known firms. 


Try 
AMSCO 


PACKAGING MACHINERY, Inc. 

















122 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK 
WRAPPING 


DEA MACHINES 


FAST-EFFICIENT- RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and _ unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 240 
pieces per minute. Investi- 
gation will prove these 
machines are adapted to 
your most exacting re- 
quirements. 











WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECITICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING | MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U.S. A 
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X-ray photo of a one-pound box of peanut brittle, submitted to the 

“ M. C.” Packaging Clinic, showing how goods became broken to 

small pieces because of too large package. All Clinic packages 
are examined under General Electric X-ray machine. 


then, as I see it, the sales problem of the small manufacturer is 
to get more people in his own home territory to eating candy. 

Let the small manufacturer arrange to hold group meetings 
of the jobber salesmen in his territory, and talk to them along 
the line of better displays of candy in the retail stores which 
they service. Suggest that they in turn go out and talk 
to their retailers about better displays of candies, proposing 
that they allow the salesman:to put up a real display of candies, 
permitting him to furnish the candy for the display. 

The unfortunate thing about candy is that it is never on the 
shoppers’ want list, and if they don’t see candy they simpl) 
don’t buy candy. Candy, as I see it, is sold on eye appeal and 
attractive mass display. If we, as small candy manufacturers, 
can convince the merchants in our own local territory to make 
better and more attractive displays of candy, we 
find a big increase in our sales. 

From my own standpoint I have always welcomed the work- 
ing crews or concentrated special sales effort on the part of 
the big brothers in my own local territory, because these crews 
go out and visit the individual retail stores and help to get those 
people candy-minded. It makes less resistance for us to convince 
the merchant that he can sell more candy by mass display, when 
we find that some specialty man has been talking to him along 
the same lines. 

So, you small candy manufacturers within the hearing of my 
voice, take this one predominating thought back home with you 
—SELL CANDY MERCHANDISING IDEAS AND QUIT 
GOING OUT TRYING TO SELL A BOX, A CASE, or a 
PAIL OF CANDY, only to find that some cut-throat jobber, 
or some of our bad brothers, whether big or small, are making 
a cheaper price, either by the box or by the pound. . 


JUMP YOUR SALES 


BREWER 
BOARDS 
will do it. 


in turn will 















0-D- D P-E-N-N- + -E- Ss 
KE HOME A BOX 

HOME. STYLE CHOCOLATES 
: NUMBERS 100-150-200-250 
_ 300-330 -400-450- $00-580 
EACH RECEIVE A i LB. Box x 
LAST SALE IN EACH SECTION 
CEIVES A 1 LB. BO 








Send for our 
Catalogue of | diestisstssssssesttettsssts 


Money 
Makers. 


CHAS. A. BREWER & 


The Largest Board and Card House in the World 
CHCAGO, VU. S.A. 
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to QUALITY, SERVICE and PRICE? 


Shipped to all parts of the United States from our Specialty 
Department where they are produced on high speed machines 
of our own designing. What better evidence can we offer as 


Boats (plain and printed) and dividers (chocolate and white) 


are but two of the many products in the Sweetone line. Also 
dipping papers, box liners, globular parchment, die cut special- 
ties, glassine, waxed papers and Flossine, “the candy mat 


supremel” 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same) 





282-286 PORTLAND STREET 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Legislative Committee Report 
(Continued from page 22) 


tries which reduced their prices in an amount equal to 
the processing tax when the tax was invalidated. This 
would have prevented any candy manufacturer from 
securing refunds of processing taxes included in the 
price he paid for such commodities. 

Through the efforts of your Committee an amend- 
ment was secured in the Senate Finance Committee 
which would permit refunds on the floor stocks on 
hand January 6, 1936, to candy manufacturers who 
did not increase their prices of candy, while these proc- 
essing taxes were in effect, if sugar, starch, flour and 
corn syrup were components of chief value in the 
products. 

It is estimated that this action of your Legislative 
Committee may make available to members of this 
Association refunds in excess of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. These refunds will be governed by reg- 
ulations to be issued by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. As soon as these regulations are released, our 
General Counsel will advise all members of the Asso- 
ciation under what condition refunds of floor stocks 
taxes as of January 6, 1936, may be obtained and the 
procedure to be followed in preparing and presenting 
claims. When these claims are filed, he will follow 
them up to see that they receive prompt and favorable 
consideration. 

The time for filing such claims expires January 1, 
1937. 

While your Committee feels that it has made good 
progress with respect to taxation during this session, 
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it is our opinion—in which expert observers concur 
that general tax revision next year is inevitable re- 
gardless of which party wins next November. 

Another problem which this industry, as wel! as 
others, will have to face next year is the pressure which 
will be brought upon the States to raise sufficient funds 
in order that the States may participate in old age and 
other pensions provided by the National Social Security 
Act. The recent enactment by the State of Kentucky 
of 20 per cent tax on the retail price of candy is an 
indication of what this pressure may lead to in prac- 
tically all States. 

This points to the necessity of broadening activities 
of the Association, so that it may be in a position to 
deal more effectively with proposed adverse State tax 
legislation than it has undertaken in recent years . . . 

We have had a great deal of assistance from various 
members of Congress but throughout this session, as 
in many prior sessions of Congress, Representative 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts has at all times 
manifested wholehearted interest in our legislative 
problems. A member of one of the four important 
committees of the House, he has not hesitated to use 
the prestige of his position to prevent threatened dis- 
crimination against the candy industry. His active 
cooperation this year has been especially valuable in 
more than one field. 

The experience and knowledge of our President, 
3111 Brock, the Chairman of our Food and Drug Com- 
mittee, Bill Heide, and of our General Counsel, Parker 
Jones, have been of the greatest value. They have given 
unsparingly of their time and efforts for your pro- 
tection. 

Your Committee is also grateful to Dr. Stroud 
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‘Very Best’”’ Belting and Specialties 
for the Candy Manufacturer 


ERY EST 
oss ELTING 


Special Glazed Enrober Belts in either 
single or double texture—white or black 
finish. 

Enrober Feed and Delivery Belts—sewed 
on the bias 





especially constructed. 
Batch Roller Belts made of tubular wov- 
en material 





edges reinforced and bound— 
with either tape or leather. 

Caramel Cutter Boards—improved con- 
struction—longer life. 


V. B. Products Mean Improved Construction 
and Longer Life at No Higher Prices 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY C0. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. Chicago, Ili. 











Jordan for his readiness to assist on technical questions 
whenever called upon. 

Now I am coming to the close of this report, but 
before concluding I wish to again emphasize the im- 
portant results obtained by the Legislative Committee 
in conjunction with the Food and Drug Committee in 
securing needed amendments to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics bill. Let me repeat the significance of these 
amendments to all candy manufacturers. 


Convention Sends President Roosevelt 
Telegram Urging Passage of Food Bill 

As passed by the Senate the bill would have required 
each piece of candy going to the consumer which con- 
tained any artificial color or flavor to be wrapped and 
so labeled. It would also have required a printed label 
on-each jar of mixed candies listing al! the ingredients 
present in the mixture. All pieces sold under distinc- 
tive trade names would have to be labeled, giving a list 
of all ingredients in the order of their predominance. 

New labels would have been required for containers 
of mixed or assorted candies of any kind each time a 
slight change in the assortment was made. Another 
section would have prohibited the use of glaze, regard- 
less of whether it was harmful or harmless. 

Another source of potential trouble for candy manu- 
facturers was a provision that declared any article 
of food adulterated if, regardless of the label, any sub- 
stance entering into its composition caused it to have 
a deceptive appearance. 

As stated, all these drastic requirements have been 
greatly modified by the amendments your Committee 
secured. All! of these benefits will be lost should the 
bill fail of passage. Administration support is es- 
sential. 


The following telegram has been prepared with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, the Legislative 
Committee, the Food and Drug Committee and our 
General Counsel, which I would like to read with your 
permission. 

[Editor’s Note—Mr. Kelly read telegram urging President 
Roosevelt to recommend to Congress immediate action- to 
secure enactment into law, at this session, Bill S. 5, with the 
amendments recommended by the Committee on Interstat 
and Foreign Commerce. The convention apbroved and re- 
quested President W. E. Brock to send the telegram.) 


Budgetary Control 
(Continued from page 46) 


we have described, this will be very nominal. No extra 
people are required, but we saddle a little work on 
certain individuals. 


Summary of Benefits 


Now in summarizing what budgetary control can 
do for you, here are some of its benefits : 

1. It provides the mechanism for predicting the in- 

come and expense for a given period. 
2. It gives the production department a foreknowl- 
edge of the work it must perform to enable it to 
plan operations intelligently and efficiently, and 
at the same time be provided with adequate ma- 
terials as needed. 
It firmly fixes responsibilities for the individuals 
in your organization. 
4. It sets a goal for each department head, and this 
will bring out personal initiative for the good of 
your business. 
Bring into the open the good results obtained and 
also any failures. 
6. Permits you to save your time for executive work 
and action, to truly assume your duties as chief 
executive and deliberately plan for a profit. 
Finally, any executive knowing exactly what he is 
up against is in a much better position to cope 
with his condition, and he can chart his course 
with much more confidence and assurance than by 
any less definite method, which is customarily used 
by the average executive. 

Therefore, thoroughly believing in budgets and 
budgetary control, | would suggest that the manu- 
facturer not using a budget, be he large or small 
begin immediate study of the subject and get 
started on the plan. I am positive that the results 
obtained under this system wil! be extremely bene- 
ficial, and in many cases will go a long way toward 
helping him to compete profitably on the present 
day price basis. 


w 
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The Donaldson Baking Company of Columbus, Ohio, has 
just started to manufacture candy which will be sold not 
only in Columbus but through their Louisville and Canton 
offices. The candy will be marketed through their bakery 
trucks with a house to house delivery. They have 200 
routes in the three cities. 


\fter almost ten years without direct representation in 
the South, the Shotwell Mfg. Co. of Chicago, is back in 
the South with a full force of men, headed by C. F. Boles, 
Jr., of Louisville, Ky., who is acting as divisional sales 
manager for the firm. 


The annual outing of the B. & M. Salesmen’s Club of 
Bard and Magolies, well-known Brooklyn jobber, will be 
held in July. 
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W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
v 


Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 








Official Bulletin 


of the 
International Office 
for 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





Annual Subscription 


“TREMENDOUS 
VALUE” 


FOR CANDY MANUFACTURERS AND 
PACKAGING SUPPLIERS 


found in the new Packaging Clinic 
featured quarterly in the MANUFAC. 
TURING CONFECTIONER. 


Read these extracts of letters: 


A Candy Manufacturer says: 

“We consider it a distinct li 
to have been recognized by the ‘Pack- 
aging Clinic.’ We wish to compliment 
you on this very constructive depart- 
ment and you may count on every bit 
of cooperation which we can give you.” 


A Package Maker says: 

“Am pleased to see that we won recog- 
nition on the two lines we created. I 
believe this is a splendid idea and will 
help to keep the candy manufacturer 
on his toes in producing better packages. 
You can call on me at any time in help- 
ing to make the ‘Candy Packaging 

c’ a p os 








Another Supplier says: 

“We believe you have started some- 
thing that will prove of real constructive 
benefit to candy manufacturers. The 
fact that the Clinic’ provides an un- 
biased court of judgment is bound to 
be of tremendous ue to the industry 
in helping solve its oan hPa problems 
and in bringing to a focus the outstand- 
ing developments in new package de- 
sign. The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER is to be congratulated on its 
new pene tl 

What an opportunity for package sup- 
pliers to “te in” their ADVERTISING 
MESSAGE with this keen interest in the 
Candy Industry’s Packaging Clinic! 








CALEDONIA 5-2484 


9-11 EAST 38TH ST. 
NEW YORK 





Specialists for the Candy Industry 
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A new ribbon creation 
Pat. No. 96827 Req. No. 324333 
ALSO 
MESSALINE @ CREPE @ SATIN 
GAUZE RIBBONS & RIBBONZENE 



















Write for prices and samples 
GAY STUFFED TOY & 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 








BOTH MADE OF 


Cello ph ane 


HE DU PONT CELLULOSE FILM 


CREATE SALES 
_ ee REWRAPPING 





( FipRE 
ey COMPANY Inc 
MANUFACTURERS 
See. 
627-633 East < St. ag York, N. ¥. 








MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
6 Perk Rew . . 2 2 6 New York, N. Y. 





FOR PACKAGE TYING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








READY-MADE BOWS 
AND ROSETTES 


OR [TAFT Co 


427-441 W. Randolph Street 





30 belgas 2 43 West 24th St. New York, N. Y. 
F. C. C. CORD SIMPLEX IBRBONS 
F. C. C. TWO-TONE RIBBON CHOCOLATE 
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10,000 CIRCULATION Guaranted 


Published in the Fall— Reserve Space NOW 


Of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 














5 0 0 ALAIN 
The 
CANDY BUYERS 
DIRECTORY 


AND YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
are WANTED by ALL CANDY 
BUYERS .... 


| ay 5th Annual Directory of Candy Manufacturers is now 


in preparation. It will be published early in the Fall—in- 
cluding NEW features of value to the candy buyers and adver- 
tising manufacturers. Your company will be listed according to 
every type of goods you manufacture. You should tie in with 
your advertisement summing up and selling your complete linet 


Why advertise in the Directory? Because: 


1. Thousands of candy distributors want it and use it. Look 
at the coupons to the left, clipped and returned to us from the 
Directory. They say, "Send us the next Directory and tell the 
Manufacturers we want their advertising in this handy form." 


2. Ten thousand wholesalers, Chain and Department Store 
buyers will get the Directory and use it in their buying opera- 
tions for a whole year! 


3. You can thus have a year's advertising with only one 
insertion! 


4. The cost is lower than any other medium—less than a 
penny per prospect to advertise to the trade for an entire year! 


Reserve your space NOW! 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Publishers of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEWS OF TENS SUPPLY Fab D 


EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - 


MARKET INFORMATION - 


FIRMS - PERSONALS 





Schimmel Scientific Report 


THE 1935 English edition of the well-known annual 
Schimmel Scientific Report on Essential Oils, Syn- 
thetic Perfumes, etc., has just been published by Schim- 
mel & Co., Inc., New York City. 

The Report contains details in concise form regard- 
ing all the important developments and progress made 
during the year, It is subdivided into commercial notes 
and scientific reports concerning volatile oils, a discus- 
sion of the new Yugo-slavian pharmacopoeia and notes 
on general research in the aromatic field. Special at- 
tention should be called to the interesting and instruc- 
tive contribution by the Schimmel scientific laboratory 
on spacial isomerism in the fenchol series. The book 
may be obtained from the leading book suppliers. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., Appoints 

MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC., an- 
nounces through its main office at 32 Cliff Street, New 
York City, the appointment of the Bonewitz Chemical 
Co., Inc., as exclusive M M & R representatives for 
the States of Iowa and Nebraska. 

The Bonewitz ‘firm, although recently established, is 
well known in lowa and Nebraska because of Mr. 
Bonewitz’s former important connections in the drug 
industry. Associated with Mr. Bonewitz in selling 
capacities are men of wide experience in the industry. 

General offices of the Bonewitz Chemical Co., Inc., 
are at 100 N. Third St., Burlington, Iowa, with 
branches in Des Moines at 414 E. Grand Ave., and in 
Council Bluffs, lowa, at 29th St. and First Ave. 


Dr. Guenther Leaves for Europe 

DR. ERNEST S. GUENTHER, Chief Research 
Chemist of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York essen- 
tial oil house, has departed for Europe and is expected 
to be away five months, returning to the home office 
early in October. He will continue the work inaugu- 
rated by Fritzsche Bros. some years ago of surveying 
the different essential oil producing sections of the vari- 
ous countries, studying crop conditions, yields, and 
quality of oils produced. 


E. V. Killeen Goes to Europe 

Kk. V. KILLEEN, President of George Lueders & 
Company, Flavoring Manufacturers of New York City, 
sailed recently aboard the U. S. Liner, Manhattan, for 
Kurope, where he will visit Ireland, France and Eng- 
land. He will return July 6th on the Cunard Liner, 
“Queen Mary.” 


Southern Wholesalers Meet July 21 


THE Southern Wholesale Confectioners Assn. will 
hold their convention at the Mayflower Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., July 21-23. The annual Candy Show 
by manufacturers will be repeated. 


Goody Mig. Co. Expands 

GOODY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New 
York City, have moved to larger quarters at 15 East 
22nd Street. 
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Fries Offer New Flavor 

FRIES “Tru Economy” Flavors, New York City, 
have put on the market a new flavor—*Black Currant.” 
They report that the flavor is different—‘‘a new tune 
in flavoring that harmonizes with a variety of candies. 
It has an appeal all its own.” 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


John R. Strohecker, formerly assistant general sales 
manager of Bauer & Black, Chicago, is now executive vice- 
president of Runkel Brothers, New York. 





Phillip K. Wrigley, Jr., of Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, is 
now a director of Gunnison Sugar Co., Utah. 

American Can Co., New York, announced the election 
of W. H. Phelps, formerly president, to chairman of the 
Board. C. E. Green, vice-president and comptroller, be- 
comes president. 

According to an announcement by Curtis H. Gager, vice 
president of General Food Sales Co., Newell H. Hargrave 
and E. E. Williams have been made associate and assistant 
merchandising managers respectively, on Walter Baker & Co., 
Inc., grocery and confectionery products. Previously Hargrave 
and Williams had been assigned to Walter Baker’s con- 
fectionery line exclusively. 


Sam Klempner, who has just severed his connection with 
Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined the National 
Sales organization of Samuel Opler in an executive ca- 
pacity. Mr. George C. Throm and Mr. H. E. Austin, also 
formerly of Rockwood & Co., have joined the Opler selling 
staff. 





Thaddeus G. Searle, 52, general sales manager of Con- 
tinental Can Co., New York, died recently. 

Mrs. Beulah Arthur, original designer of gift packaging, 
is now permanently located at Room 400, 225 5th Avenue, 
New York show room connected with Geo. F. Bassett & 
Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Robert MacDonald, Waban, Mass., 
were recently blessed with a smiling Robert, Jr. Mr. Mac 
Donald is the New England representative for Ungerer & 
Company. 

Dr. K. T. Keller, Production Manager of Schimmel & 
Company, Militiz-Leipzig, arrived in New York recently. 
He is making his headquarters with the associated firm of 
Schimmel & Co., New York City, of which his brother, 
Mr. G. Keller, is general manager. 





Richard Sargent, of Merck & Co., Inc., New Jersey, is on 
a West Indian cruise. 





The Glycerine Producer’s Assn. is providing information 
on the use of glycerine in different industries and has in- 
cluded reference to glycerine in confectionery. 

Louis O. Stokes is eastern representative for National 
Pectin Products Co. of Chicago. He has offices at 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. Mr. Albert Leo is president 
of National Pectin Products Co. 





The National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, New 
York City, has been elected to membership in the Assn 
of National Advertisers, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment made by that organization. Mr. A. D. S. Palmer will 
represent the company in the A.N.A. 


Oscar A. Spiegelhalder, formerly on the staff of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, has become con- 
nected with Beechnut Packing Company as experimental 
chemist 
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E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, has announced the election 
of Thomas J. Condon as a member oi the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Condon succeeds Edward J. Ryan, deceased. 





Kettler Candy Co., Milwaukee, are selling 100 shares of 
stock at $100 each. They deal in candies and other sweet- 
meat products. E. W. Richard and Jas. I. Kettler are the 
owners of the company. 





The Sweets Company of America, Inc., have begun an 
extensive advertising campaign for “Tootsie Rolls.” The 
campaign will feature a contest offering 238 prizes for the 
slogan of ten words or less which “best desribes ‘Tootsie 
Rolls.” First prize is $500 in cash, 





Oscar Stout, who until recently has been production 
head for Sweets Co. of America, New York City, has 
joined the Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. 
Stout is well-known candy production man and has spent 
many years in plant work in the industry. 

Gurley Candy Company has announced the installation 
of their new, larger and more modern quarters at Broad- 
way and Sixth St., St. Paul, Minnesota. The Minneapolis 
office is at 218 N. Third Ave. 





Hollander, Inc., Holland, Mich., confectionery manufac- 
turers, have acquired the Chippewa plant, to be rehabilitated 
in time for fall production. 





The H. L. Hildreth Company : of Boston, Mass., manufac- 
turers of Velvet Molasses Candy for the past sixty-five 
years, have now entered the chocolate bar and package 
specialty field. Their Coffee Pecan and Coffee Fudge bars 
are now on the market. Distribution of the bars is to be 


handled by jobbers only. 
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THE COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SOY-BEANS, SOYBEAN FLOUR, AND SOY- 
BEAN BREAD—A report on soybeans. Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

SAVE MONEY WITH THESE MODERN RECIPES 
—An attractive book of recipes of modern practical pie 
fillings, cake mixes, manufacture of flavors for the baking 
industry, marshmallows, icings and jellies. Issued by 
Glyco Products Company, Inc., New York City. 

DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY MAY-JUNE 
PRICE LIST—Issued by Dodge & Olcott, New York, 
oe 

MAGNUS MABEE AND REYNARD MAY-JUNE 
CATALOGUE-—lIssued by Magnus Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

INDUSTRY’S PART IN SAVING 38,000 LIVES—A 
colorful brochure impressing industry with the facts of 
Safety. Issued by National Safety Council, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT—A new booklet 
compiled from field studies and laboratory research con- 
taining information about commercial refrigeration. 

GIVE ’EM VARIETY—IT HELPS SALES—A color- 
ful pamphlet illustrating the ideal machine for wrapping 
a diversified line of candy. Issued by Package Machinery 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS—Four Volumes and Sup- 
plement. Volume I contains confectionery trade processes 
and secrets pertaining to the confectionery industry. 
Issued by Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

THE BAKING INDUSTRY UNDER N.R.A. VOL- 
UME VI NO. 3 OF STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—A booklet containing information on the 
basic features of the industry, the code-making process, 
labor provisions, trade-practice provisions, code adminis- 
tration and results. Issued by The School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III 
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@ If business brings you to New York 
you'll like the convenient location of the 
Lexington in the heart of the business 
section of the smart East Side. Close 
to other parts of town, too, by rapid transit 
subway. And 801 luxurious rooms with 
bath and radio for as little as $3 a day. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE » NEW YORK 
Charles E. Rochester, Manager 

Directed by National Hotel Management Co., Inc 

Ralph Hitz, President * Hotels Book-Cadillac, Detroit, 

Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; Adolphus, Dallas, 

Van Cleve, Dayton, and Nicollet, Minneapolis 














MODERN COMFORTABLE 


HOTEL IN 
NEW YORK 


Every room outside. with bath. 
shower and radio 


Single from Double from 
$950 $350 


In the heart of the Grand Central Zone 


convenient to all the shops, theatres and 

famous Radio City—DIRECTLY ACROSS 

THE STREET FROM THE CONFEC.- 

TIONERS’ INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 
QUARTERS 


Dine and dance at beautiful 


CASINO-IN-THE-AIR 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th Street, N.Y. C. 


The truly American Hotel 


with American traditions. 




















ie — ULEARING HOUSE- —— 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: BAUSMAN CHOCO- 

late Refining machines, two in tan- 
dem connected; also one Bausman 
Chocolate Refiner complete with two 
kettles. Write for price. Chase 
Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE: MODEL K KISS 

Wrapping Machine in First Class 
Condition. Also Drop Machine with 
a few sets of extra rollers and ten 
horsepower Mears Kane automatic gas 
steam boiler. Address F-6363, % The 


Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


400 W. Madison St., 





FOR SALE: GENERAL ELEC- 

tric D54 Condensing Unit and No. 
40 Unit Cooler. Ideal equipment for 
cooling wholesaler’s small storeroom. 
Address E-5365, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: THREE COPPER 

revolving pans first class condition. 
Address E-5368, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





FOR SALE: SIMPLEX STEAM 

vacuum cooker, depositor, cream 
beater, steel slab, mixing machine. 
Mills drop machine, with moulds, ice 
machine, fudge trays and steel rods, 
gas cooker, open fire copper kettles. 
Reasonable. H. L. Feldman, 2500 
W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—2 Champion Bon Bon 

Basket Machines, 1 Champion Pea- 
nut Cluster Machine with Greer 
Packing Table and 1 Inman Box 
Making Machine. Nutrine Candy 
Company, 419 W. Erie Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





CHOCOLATE MELTING KET- 

tles, Nougat Cutter, Steel Starch 
Buck, Batch Warmers, Nutpicking 
Machine, Starch Trays, Time Clock, 
Scales, Small Continuous Cutter, 
Mills Caramel Sizer, Electric Bon 
Bon Tables, Display Jars, Display 
Racks, etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake 
St., Denver, Colo. 





HARD CANDY EQUIPMENT 

for sale because of discontinuance 
of candy manufacture—Simplex Type 
B Vacuum Cooker, 2 Savage Model S 
Size 3 Fire Mixers, York Batch Roll- 
er, Herald Forced Draft Furnaces, 
steel jacketed slabs, stone slabs. NA- 
TIONAL TEA CO., 1000 Crosby St., 
Chicago, Ill. C. E. Kafka. 





FOR SALE 

cholocate coating equipment, 24-in. 
National Equipment and Greer, with 
all attachments. Wolfe Peanut Coater, 
complete. Cheap prices for quick sales. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
Inc., 318 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — 32” BAUSMAN 
Decorator. 
Ferguson-Haas Caramel Wrapper. 
Ideal Caramel Wrappers. 
Springfield Continuous Cooker. 
38” Copper Revolving Pans, steam 
coils and plain. 
Hildreth double arm puliing ma- 
chines. 
Many other items. All rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Savage Bros. Co., 2636 
Gladys Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE—TWO AUTOMATIC 

Sucker Wrapping Machines, com- 
plete with motors attached, very at- 
tractive prices. Address G-7357, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE: 50 SINGLE WING 

Knickerbocker sample cases No. 79; 
complete with fibre glass tray covers. 
These cases are in fine condition and 
can be had at a very reasonable price. 
Address C3363, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
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FOR SALE: SINGLE BAUS- 

man Coating Disc Machine, with 
two kettles, belt drive; and one 
group of two Bausman Coating Re- 
finers, hooked in tandem, together 
with two kettles, belt and drive. In 
perfect condition. Chase Candy Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


THE 





FOR SALE—ONE SIMPLEX 

Steam Cooker, two steel cooling 
slabs, one Racine Sucker Machine. 
The Max Glick Company, 727 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—LATEST TYPE 

Bausman Decorator for 24 in. en- 
rober. Twinplex Stick Candy sizing, 
Twisting, Cutting machine with cool- 
ing conveyor. Vacuum fumigator, fif- 
teen feet by five, complete. Chase 
Candy Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FOR SALE—FIVE FERGUSON & 

Haas Cutting and Wrapping Ma- 
chines for Salt Water Taffy, pieces 
2 inches long, % inch diameter, com- 
plete with Batch Rollers, perfect cot. 
dition ; can be seen in operation. Ad- 
dress L-12354, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE— ECONOMY ENGI- 

neering Company’s steel, portable, 
500-Ib. capacity, twelve foot lift, har~ 
operated steel elevator. Platform 3 
feet square. $75.00. Chase Candy 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 





FRIEND HAND ROLL MA- 
chine. Model F wanted. Address 
E-5367, Y The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 





MANUFACTURING 


MACHINERY WANTED: 

Would like to buy 2 Model ii 
Package Machinery Company’s 
Wrapping Machines. Write fully 
particulars as to where machine is 
located, condition, serial number, 
price desired. Address D-4358 % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED TO BUY — SECOND 

Hand Savage Marshmallow Beater. 
Must be in good condition. Address 
L-12358, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Co., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


CONFECTIONER 





EX 
oling 
hine. 





